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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Again it is time for 


CONTAINERS 


We offer a complete line. 

GLASS JARS— 

Round, beehive, new oval. 

Twenty different jars from which to 

select. 
TIN CONTAINERS— 

Standard cans and pails. 

Standard 60-lb. cans. 
COMB-HONEY PAOKAGES— 

Shipping cases, wooden and corrugated. 

Cartons and wrappers for sections. 

All priced right with quantity advan- 
tage. We meet competition. 

We give 24-hour service on your rush 
supply orders. 

Write us for our container price list, 
also general catalog. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron 8St., Chicago, Til 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


- Beeswax - 


Send your old combs and cappings to us 
to be rendered. We have up-to-date steam 
presses, handled by a man who has had 
twelve years’ experience. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

We can also have your beeswax worked 
into Root’s Three-ply, Single-ply and Thin 
Super foundation at very attractive rates. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 

We carry a complete line of Root 
QUALITY Beekeepers’ Supplies, and hon- 
ey containers, at all times. If your copy 
of our 1934 catalog has not reached you, 
please write to us. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 


‘Serves You Best 





~asageadeuen 
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Honey Containers 
FRICTION TOP PAILS and CANS 


214-lb. 100 per carton. . $3.65 
5-lb. pails, 50 per earton... 3.25 
.10-lb. pails, 50 per carton... 4.75 


SIXTY-POUND SQUARE CANS 


cans, 



















Case of 2/60-lb. cans ........ $1.02 
20—60-lb. cans in bulk....... 7.50 
50—60-Ib. cans in bulk...... 17.20 


CARTONS AND WRAPPERS 
Decorated Cellophane Wrappers, 
Per 100, $1.10; per 500, $5.00 
Window Cartons, 
Per 100, $1.20; per 500, $5.50 


GLASS JARS—BEE HIVE STYLE 


OR TALL 
24 >. . $0.65 H 
24—-16-0z. Jars ........... Sa | 
12——-16-oz. Jars 43 
12—32-0z. Jars ............ 60 


Send for complete price list giving 
and list 


ing many other items. 


The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


discounts for large orders, 


ee ee 
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AME re Te 12 
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| 
a 4 Month 
=| Sub- 
scrip- 
tion 
9 











1 | a. 
$1.00 


American Bee Journal—-monthly; pub 
lished and edited by beekeepers for bee 
keepers. Full of pictures and tips on care 
of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 

Full 12-month subscription, 
PRIMER-—-22-pages, 
to help the beginner 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 
—-both magazines and Primer, ONE 
YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United Stater. Addreas— 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
+ onan ~~ + - = 5 eT aWEREEEESSEERRESRE BI 2 2 ea - 2 





with BEE 
llustrated booklet 
BOTH FOR $1.00. 
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WITH 1934 STYLE AND FINENE 

ee a 2%,-lb. cans, per reship. case of 24...... Oe es 
We have a special proposition of inter- | 2Y,-lb. cams, per carton of 100.......... 3.60 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 5-Ib. pails, per reship. case of 12. ... .95 
pee a. to Bangg Porgy ng pe Bee 5-Ib. pails, per carton of 50..... .«. OS 

eepers Supplies. or orma- Ib. , per carton of 100...... a 
tion, AU goods are GUABANTERD || 6.1. Dats, por reahip, cage of 6... 75 
. 10-Ib. pails, per carton of 50....... .. 4.60 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans...... nace? Ge 
——f alcom—x 60-lb. cans, per carton of 16.......... 5.25 
Quality Products | 60-Ib. cans, in bulk, each......... ue: ae 
| 24-oz. round glass jars, carton of 12.... .60 
| 16-oz. round glass jars, carton of 24... 956 
| 8-oz. round glass jars, carton of 24.. .70 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company |  2-Ib. bee-hive glass jars, carton of 12. .70 
Falooner, New York | 1-lb. bee-hive glass jars, carton of 24. -95 
| Yq-lb. bee-hive glass jars, carton of 24.. .75 








F. 0. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. 
We have beautifully decorated wrappers and at- 
tractive shipping cases. Get our prices on them. 





We make the wire, weave it into Fence and 


| 
| 
| 
FACTORY TO YOU, BRAND NEW! | August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 


Get EDWARDS 
., METAL ROOF PRICES 


Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather before advancing 


costs force next price raise. 

PATENTS—C. J ° WILLIAMSON Ask for Catalog 84. ... Send roof measurements. 
Munsey Bide” °* 7° * TRittaaton, D. 0. | THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1033-1083Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


You save real money. All Cop- 
per Blend Steel, 99 92/100% pure 
zine Pinta. Farm Po ~— 
strong, -t arm, Poultry 
d : ence, Steel Posts, Gates 
Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Kitselman Bros. Box2l Muncle, ind. 




















Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 








Wanted . Honey 


CARLOADS OR LESS CARLOAD QUANTITIES 


White or Extra Light Amber Grading 


Send us samples and best price, freight allowed New York. 


HONEY PACKERS, Inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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| Honey Markets 

Information from Producing Areas (First Half 
of September). 


California Points: Southern California—Tem 
peratures have been about normal during this 
period, with precipitation negligible. Bees are 
still getting a very little nectar from rabbit 
brush, pepper trees, cover crops in orange 
groves, and some colonies have made a slight 
gain from black seal honeydew. This honeydew 
honey is amber in color and colonies are re 
ported to have made a gain of two pounds a 
week from it. Sage and wild buckwheat plants 
are extremely dry, however, and some plants 
have been leafless for months. Stores are light 
except where bees have been moved to the bean 
and orange belts, and may average 35 per cent 
below normal, Perhaps 20,000 colonies are be 
ing fed at present, principally with sugar han 
died through the 8S. E. R. A. Eucalyptus is bud 
ding heavily. Buyers of honey are exceptionally 
active, with the light amber grades in some 
what better demand than most of the lighter 
grades. The market has been firm to slightly 
stronger, with trading fairly good. Export busi- 
ness during recent weeks has been largely 
confined to comb and to small shipments of ex- 
tracted in glass containers. Sales by beekeepers 
reported as follows, per Ib., f. o. b. shipping 
points, in ton lots or more: Orange, Extra white 
to water white, 5%-6c; white, 5%-6c; mostly 
5%c; light amber to extra light amber, 4%- 
5%c; mostly 5c; sage, extra white to water 
white, occasional sale, 6%--6%c. Extra light 
amber to white, 5%-6c; white to extra white 
bean, 5%-5%ec- few, 5%, and occasional sale, 
5¢e; amber buckwheat, 4%c; amber eucalyptus, 
5c; mixed flowers; light amber to extra light 
5%c: light amber to extra light amber, 4% 
amber, 4%-5c; some light amber, 4%c; Impe 
rial Valley light amber to extra light amber al 
falfa mostly 5c; few, 4%c. Beeswax, moderate 
demand, with prices showing little change at 
16%-18e¢ per lb. for good quality yellow wax, 
and l6e¢ for wax of poor quality delivered Los 
Angeles. Central California—tInterior valleys 
have had higher temperatures, but near the 
coast normal temperatures have prevailed. Colo 
nies near the coast are in fairly good shape and 
though depleted of old bees, have sufficient 
brood and young bees with adequate stores to 
put them in good condition for winter. Espe 
cially in the interior many colonies will have 
to be fed. There has been a slight nectar flow 
from cotton, alfalfa, blue curl, spikeweed and 
jack clover, and in the Sierra Mountains from 
buckthorn and honeydew. The cotton flow has 
been below normal and is over in most places. 
Beekeepers are holding their stock at firm prices 
and are not selling freely, although demand is 
only moderate, with sales mostly limited to 
nearby markets. Export demand is negligible, 
with some former exporters now completely 
out of the market. Sales reported by beekeep 
ers in ton lots or more, per Ib., light amber, 
alfalfa-bean, 4%-4%c; white bean, 5%c; light 
amber mixed, 4%c; few up to 5%ec; water 
white sage, 7c; light amber to extra light am 
ber alfalfa-cottun, 4%-5c; mostly, 4%c. Very 
slow demand reported for beeswax, which is 
nominally unchanged at 16-17¢ per lb. North 
ern California The condition of colonies an 
pears much better here than further south in 
the state except where continued arsenical 
dusting from airplanes has practically wiped 
them out. Brood rearing is still in progress, 
though lessening, and brood is normal or above 
most of the area. A small amount of nectar is 
still coming in from blue curl, sunflower, al 
falfa, mustard, morning glory, and turkey mul 
lein in the valleys, and from cedar and other 
sources at high elevations. Bees are still stor- 
ing heavily at 3000 feet elevation in Shasta 
County. The number of colonies is reported 
above normal except in Sacramento Valley, 
where losses from poison have been heavy. De 
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mand for honey has been good. Buyers are mak- 
ing active inquiry for alfalfa honey, but the 
supply is light. Sales reported, per lb. star 
thistle, white, 5%-6c; extra light amber to 
white, 5%c; light amber to extra light amber, 
5c; light amber alfalfa-bean and alfalfa-thistle, 
4%-4%c; light amber alfalfa-clover, 4%-5c; 
light amber mixed, 4%c; extra light amber 
mixed, 54%c; small pails white alfalfa or star 


thistle, 8c; star thistle comb, $3.60 per case 
seeswax is nominally unchanged at 16-17c¢ 


per lb. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Colo- 
nies have ample brood supply in the valley, 
but queens have stopped laying in the moun 
tains. Bees are working lightly on smartweed, 
French pink and goatweed with some pollen 
also coming from corn. Clover prospects for the 
next year are uncertain owing to the dry sum 
mer. Little new fireweed will be re-seeded this 
fall. Late reports confirm earlier indications that 
the crop ot fireweed honey was spotted but 
generally much below normal. East of Cascades 

In the Yakima Valley most of the alfalfa has 
been cut but bees are still storing honey and 
weak hives are recovering though many have 
been lost from poison spray. Little extracting 
reported so far. Further east in this area the 
bees are working a little on third crop alfalfa 
but this has been nearly all cut and due to the 
dry weather there has been little nectar secre 
tion. A late flow from rabbit brush is expected 
if rain should fall 

Intermountain Region—Extracting of the 
surplus honey crop is now about over and the 
crop for the section is larger than anticipated a 
few weeks ago. The quality of the honey is 
generally good. Inquiry for honey has been 
good but many beekeepers are holding, hoping 
for higher prices than are now being offered 
Some beekeepers insist that they will hold 
their honey for 6c per lb. and others are look 
ing forward to a price later of 6%ec per Ib. Nu 
merous carlot sales of white to water white 
sweet clover and alfalfa have been reported at 


5-5.85e per Ilb.: most cars, 5-5%c; ton lots, 
5-6; mostly, 5-5%c; 60s up to 6%c; small 
pails, 6%-8c; light amber alfa‘fa, several. ca>s, 
4%2c; less carlots, 4%-5c; few, 5 2-5c. Bulk 
comb white, small pails, 84%-9¢ per lb. Section 
comb, fancy to No. 1, $2.00-2.50 per case; No 
2, .25; lower grades, light weight, $1.65 
2.10 per case. Beeswax 15-16c per lb. Colorado 
The nectar flow still continues with most 
bees getting at least enough for winter needs 
and further surplus anticipated except where 
early frost has completely killed the blooms 
Estimates of the size of the crop range widely 
in different yards from 10 to 125 pounds per 
colony, but usually not more than 40 Ibs. 
Wyoming—Late reports confirm earlier state- 
ments that the crop is proving much better 
than was thought possible a month ago. This is 
due partly to the fact that ranchmen allowed 
their alfalfa to bloom and that much of it was 
too short to cut. Nectar is still coming in under 
the stimulus of the fine weather. Montana 
Flower bloom is sufficient for the daily need 
of the bees and a little surplus is still being 
secured in some sections. Stores are irregular 
but generally ample for winter needs. Occa- 
sional colonies have obtained only enough to 
carry them over the winter, but usually a sur 
plus about half of last year’s crop has been 
secured, and in some cases the crop equals 
that of 1933. Idaho—Extracting is about over 
The quality of honey is reported very good and 
vield is about the same as that of last year 
Where third crop hay is just coming into bloom 
more surplus is still possible but most nectar 
now obtained is going into winter stores. Utah 
Bees are still packing brood nests for winter 
as the nectar flow continues. The crop is spot 
ted, but present indications for the entire state 
are for a surplus of around 25 pounds to the 
colony. Bees are reported to have enough hon 
ey for winter except where extracting has been 
too close Nevada—The month of August 
brought a heavy honey flow in western Nevada 
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and the total crop is considered up to average central part of the state will, as a rule, have 
and in some cases above average. to be fed for winter. Some beekeepers are not 

Plains Area—Red River Valley of Minnesota planning to feed but will replace with packages 
and North Dakota. Some nectar is still com next spring. Demand for honey will be im- 
ing in but not much more than enough for daily proved by the lack of fruits and vegetables 
needs. Rainfall during this period has been over most of the state. Beeswax reported sold 
light. The crop is very much less than that of for 18¢ per lb. Iowa—Scale colonies show a 
last year, Sales reported of small pails extract- loss in weight of about 5 pounds during the last 
ed at 7e per lb. South Dakota—Recent showers month. Recent rain has put clover plants in 
have fallen which are improving the condition good condition for next year, but the fall nee 
of remaining honey plants, especially in the tar flow has been light. Bees are said to be 
eastern part of the state. Dandelions are start generally strong. with a fair supply of winter 
ing to bloom, and if the weather continues fa- stores and considerable brood, though where ex- 
vorable some nectar may be secured from this tracting was early the stores are often short. 
source. Rains also brought occasional apple, Inquiry for honey is good and buyers are driv 
plum, cherry and choke berry trees into bloom. ing through the country endeavoring to pur 
Along the Missouri River possibly 30 per cent chase remaining stocks, though they are less 
of a normal crop of honey is being taken; the active than a month ago. The bulk of the crop 
Black Hills will harvest about 50 per cent of is said to be out of the hands of beekeepers. 
a crop; but bees in the western prairie and (Continued on page 636.) 

ax 29 £y Os 29 


~_ Monthly Report of Honey Producers -~_ | 








Early in September we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is the final 
average yield per colony to date this season in your locality of (a) extracted honey? (b) comb 
honey? Give answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your local 
ity? 3. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) 
in your locality during the past month (a) extracted honey, per pound; (b) comb honey, fancy 
and No. 1, per case’? 4. What are pricea when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey 
in 5-lb. pails or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality for (a) extracted honey in 5-lb 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word as 
slow, fair or rapid. 7. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in your locality com- 
pared with normal. considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores! Give an 
swer in per cent. The answers received are tabulated below. 





Aver. yield Cond. 
per colony. Aver. Large lots. To grocers. Retail price. Move- of? 
State. Name Ex. Comb. yield. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts)....... 0 ‘ae << Mews oe Oe. rar FP Fair ..100 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman).... 50.. er ‘i -_ ; eae ..Fair ..100 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay)..... 100.. 7 co oes ss sawia ee ..Fair ..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews).... 15.. 0.. 60.. 005% mi i ~s Mees <BR sce cw Oe 
Calif. (Geo. Larinan) .... 0O.. O.. .. OT7T% wa ihe ti 7 ..Rapid.. 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock(..... 25.. 0.. 50.. 06% a ae , 50 .. Rapid. .100 
Conn. (A. Latham) ...... 60.. 45..100.. a os ees GTS... 808.. 29..7e 100 
Pom. €6. ©. Cee acccccsr &.. S a we 080 oi ee ..Fair ..100 
Fla. (H. Hewitt)... oe ees. 40.. — ..Fair ..100 
Me. (8. GJ. Weep evccess Bee i 26.. 05% So, OS i ae ..Fair ..100 
ida. (BR. RB. Isbell)..... 90.. 45..120 05% 2.75 .38.. 3.10.. .45.. .16..Fair .110 
im. €&4. i. Bippew)...... 6... B.. _ , 2 50 .. Slow 
Ind. (E. 8S. Miller)...... 50.. 25.. 50.. wil 40... 3248.. .78.. 2..Ree ...F6 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson).... ; - = «x £0.. O8:.« Be. Bee «2 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ....... 50.. 30.. 75.. “ .50.. 3.00.. .65.. .15..Slow ..100 
lowa. (E. G. Brown)....100.. .. 66. 06.. ie ; .65.. .20..Fair ..100 
lowa. (F. Coverdale).... 40 25.. 40.. .06% 2.40.. .40.. 2.50 . A6..Fair .. 80 
im. €@. ©. Bawie).. cesses. 50.. > ve 05% —o : 55 .Fair ..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) aera — 2 5.50 35..Slow 90 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett)....100.. .. 80.. 07% 3.75.. .50.. o aaeee GRP oe FS 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs)...... 80.. 40 50 «+ aes SS... SR 36... ee 
Mich. (F. Markham) .... 50.. ‘ ~. O7T% ~ wees BHP... 30s 20..Rapid.. 90 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 50.. 50 O8.. ; ; i ae ..Slow ..100 
Minn. (Francis Jager)....105.. ee oe - an Rapid. .100 
Minn. (F. W. Ray)...... 80. « By. Been <a —  - Rapid. .100 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner).... 70.. 35.. 45. .08.. 2.00.. .50.. 3.60.. .60.. .20..Slow .. 90 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis)..... 160 75.. 80.. .04% 2.40.. ; ‘ . Fair .. 90 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe).... 75.. 48.. 67.. .06% 3.25.. .50.. 3.60.. .65.. .20..Fair ..100 
N. YY. (FP. W. Lesser)....100.. 60..150 .06% 3.25... .50.. 3.60.. .60.. .20..Fair ..100 
N. Y. (N. L. Stevens)....100.. - i .40.. 3.60.. .60.. .18..Slow ..100 
N. D. (M. W. Cousineau).. 80.. 48.. > ee. Bee.. ~- 8.00.. .60 .20..Good ..Fair 
Ohio. (F. Leininger)....180.. snes «, eee : , .. Slow ..125 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles).. cvEtes, Oia: Bee xe ; 50 $.50.. .60 18..Fair .. 60 
Pe. €30. TGRUOO) . co cccees 60.. 30..100.. .06 50 3.00 65 17. . Rapid. .100 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) ic ec as “Salsas =f ; 75 4.25..1.00 25..Slow .. 90 
S. C. (E. S. Prevost).... oe Qian Mss ae MO .. ..1.00 15..Slow .. 90 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)... 40.. 25.. 60 ’ , a: 20..Slow .. 90 
Tex. (J. N. Mayes) ‘a 2. Bic aes Ss ; .. See... es .. Slow 100 
Tea. (B. BD. Parks)...... a6... SS 42 50... .. Fair .. 80 
Utah. (R. N. Miller)..... - . 05% ~- 42% 50 Fair 
i: SO Ree 85 35.. 70 3.75.. ~~ 2... . . ee 90 
Wash. (W. L. Cox).. = —s * as 60 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)... 75.. .100.. 06% . 5.00.. .49. 100 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith)... 75. 100 ; 50 50 
Wis. (N. E. France)... 30..7%.. - - ; .. 55 15 75 
Wis. (James Gwin)...... 60. .120.. .06% ar me 86a 95 
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Honey Cookery Contest 


Sponsored by American Honey Institute in connection with the an- 
nual convention to be held at Valdosta, Georgia, December 17, 18, 
19, 1934. 

















——RULES OF THE CONTEST—— 


All entries must reach Valdosta, Georgia, by midnight of De- 
cember 15. 





All products must be well labeled, have recipe attached, in- 
clude two or three ounce sample of the honey used, and the 
label from the original honey purchase. 


The contest is open to every one. 
Products may be entered in 


CLASS A—Entries in this class must use all 
honey as source of sweetening. Cake, the Best 
Fruit Cake. Cookies, the best honey cookies. 


CLASS B—Entries in this class must use 50% 
honey as source of sweetening. Cake, the best 
chocolate cake. Cookies, the best cookies. 


CLASS C—The products that show the most 
unusual use of honey (not limited to food 
products). 


PRIZES: A full list of prizes will be included on the printed con- 
test rules as well as in the November issue of all the bee journals. 


JASE FAAS EE 


National Honey Week 


Remember that the time for observing this week is approaching 
fast. The dates are November 11 to 17. How many local stores, 
clubs and schools have you approached in getting the Honey Week 
Program sponsored? Please study carefully the Institute’s Nation- 
al Honey Week Program. Then make your local contacts. 

Unless you order your Honey Week material far enough in ad- 
vance, the Institute will not be able to take care of your order due 
to low supply of printed material on hand and because of its small 
staff. Memberships are being received so slowly that the Institute 
is forced to operate accordingly. 





(EEE eee = 
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BARGAINS 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Some of our distributors have stocks of 








slightly shopworn bee supplies. These 
goods are quoted F. O. B. shipping point, 
eash with order. 

The A. [. Root Co. 





Send Your Order for the Following to 
CHAAPEL’S SEED STORE, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


200—Old-style Danzenbaker Section Holders for 4x5 sections, per 100... ..$4.75 
100—Jumbo Frames, Hoffman, EK. D. ....... 0... ccc ccc ccc eee a 


100—Danzentaker Shallow Frames, 534, with hanger pins................ 4.00 
100—Standard frames, non-spaced with divided bottom................. 4.00 

=, TU TI, GO. nin conc kc cr ewcecsccncucdcsvceccecvesen 6.80 
11—5s—22633—-Excelsior Covers, 10-frame, K. D., per 5................ 2.10 











3—5s—22523—-Shallow Ex. Supers, with frames, 10-fr., K. D., per 5..... 3.55 
4—5s—-22533—-Comb-honey Supers for 41/,x1!4% plain sections, K. D., per 5, 5.00 





Send Your Order for the Following to 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





250—8-frame Wood and Wire Queen Excluders, each.................... $0.48 
6—Caroline Foundation Cutters, each ............ 0... cc eee eee ee eee 10 
S—Woodman Section FPimerB, GAR ... ww. ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc cess .90 
ee te oo in wa diecicmcdiniw anes Daeeb nea Caevates 10 
I SU I, A eco seer e nib by 41 8) SU'ae wim nlla aie wl ewe 19 
900—41/,x4Y,x17%” Printed Sections, No. 1, per 1000.................... 1.00 
14—-10-frame Queen and Drone Traps, each..................-000 seers .33 
2—4-frame Buckeye Power Extractors, 954” pockets................. 59.50 
i—4-frame Buckeye Power Extractors, 121%.” pockets................. 69.50 
200—8-frame Beeway Comb Heney Supers, empty, per 5................ 1.57 
500—10-frame Beeway Comb Honey Supers, empty, per 5............ o> oan 
200—8-frame Beeway Comb Honey Supers with fittings, per 5............ 3.00 
700—10-frame Beeway Comb Honey Supers with fittings, per 5.......... 3.25 
200—10-frame Wood Hive Covers, per 5.......... ccc ccc cece esc c cc cees 2.20 
500—10-frame Hive Bodies,, empty, per 5... .......... ccc cence ec cce ees 2.75 
5000—Shallow Extracting Frames, per 50, $1.60; per 100................ 3.90 





Send Your Order for the Following to 
ZACK DAVIS, DELAWARE, OHIO 
€00—3-hole Mailing and Introducing Queen Cages, complete, no candy, 100, $3.50 





Send Your Order for the Following to 


A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO, 224 W. Huron, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee ee ac ceweae ec cceawes vest a kas Sew wn aekes eae 15.00 





F. 0. B. SHIPPING POINT of) < 


ALL BEE SUPPLIES 






Bee Supeuses 
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SUNBURST JARS 


The Most Beautiful Modernistic type of glass jar designed 
to date. 


EASILY CLEANED inside and out. No sharp angles to 
catch dust and dirt. 


CLEAR BRILLIANT FLINT GLASS. You will be delight- 
ed with the clean, attractive appearance whether empty or 
full of honey. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED LABELS to fit these jars are 


available at reasonable cost. 


PRICES: No higher than for the standard round or fluted 
jars. All styles available f. o. b. Hamilton, Illinois, or Keokuk, 


lowa. 
\%-Ib,. jar—2 doz. .............. $0.65 
ee OL vas scccesvess 85 
ef eer ere .60 


Special prices on large quantities. 


Tin cans, pails, shipping cases, comb honey cellophane 
wrappers, cartons, paper cups. A complete line of contain- 


ers. Write for full list of containers and label catalog. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The International Congress of Beekeepers 
at Valdosta, Ga., on Dec. 17 

More evidence is coming in showing 
that in spite of the drouth and the de- 
pression this promises to be the greatest 
and most important gathering of beekeep- 
ers that was ever held in America. The 
opportunity to see the sunny Southland 
and to meet the great stars in beedom 
will be offered to all beekeepers who can 
drive down camp out, fish and hunt. The 
cost will be about a cent a mile down and 
back in a flivver and from 50 cents to a 
dollar a head for lodging for those who 
prefer not to camp, but to go to a room- 
ing house or a hotel. For further par- 
ticulars see Just News, page 628. 

—~ A oa 
Cellar Wintering 

For many years bees in northern lati- 
tudes have been wintered quite success- 
fully in cellars. During the past few dec- 
ades the outdoor method of wintering has 
become quite popular even in some of the 
northern states and parts of Ontario, Can- 
ada, where cellar wintering was practiced 
formerly. Very populous colonies with am- 
ple stores of good quality and adequate 
winter protection in the way of wind- 
breaks and packing are factors that have 
made outdoor wintering in these regions 
possible. The recent winters have been 
comparatively mild and therefore favor- 
able for outdoor wintering. 

The extremely cold winter of 1933-1934 
will not soon be forgotten by beekeepers 
in the northeastern United States and 
Canada. One beekeeper in northern On- 
tario reported that colonies in packed 
hives perished and the combs of honey 
on which the bees were clustered were 
cracked by the frost. This beekeeper is 
adopting cellar wintering for the future. 

Cellar wintering has a place in bee- 
keeping, especially in cold regions where 
bees are confined to their hives for long 
periods without opportunities for winter 
flights. It is possible to winter a small or 
moderate sized apiary in a dark cellar 
under a dwelling house, but large apiaries 
should be wintered in a specially con- 





structed underground respository or bee 
cellar. The ceiling of the cellar. should be 
below the frost line and the temperature 
of the cellar should range between 40° and 
50°. F. Suitable ventilators for the cellar 
are necessary. 

Bees properly wintered in a cellar con- 
sume less stores than outdoor-wintered 
bees, because the bees in the cellar are 
not subjected to sudden or extreme 
changes in temperature as are bees out- 
doors. 

Mr. Charles H. Pease of Canaan, Conn., 
has an article in this issue, pages 589- 
592, that will be of special interest to 
beekeepers in regions where cellar win- 
tering is practiced. 


== & oe 
A New Era of Beekeeping 

The general drouths over so much of 
the country for several years may be a 
blessing in disguise. Mr. M. G. Dadant of 
the American Bee Journal, at one of the 
Michigan field meetings, stated that the 
county agents of his state were urging 
farmers to put in sweet clover and al- 
falfa, legumes that will stand drouth bet- 
ter. What is occurring in Illinois is tak- 
ing place in other states. 

All this may mean that drouths will 
foree sweet clover into all other states 
where there is enough lime to support it. 
It will mean that when the rains come 
back, as they surely will, in another cycle 
of years, that the honey season will be- 
gin in the North with white and alsike 
clover and continue on into sweet clover 
and finally alfalfa. This will extend the 
honey season from the middle of May on 
into August and September. 

There will then, observed Mr. Dadant, 
be so much honey that the American Hon- 
ey Institute will be needed more than ever. 
The Institute must not die. We need it 
now and we shall need it then. 

Gleanings joins with the American Bee 
Journal in believing that this new era 
of sweet clover and a land flowing with 
milk and honey is coming. It has already 
come, where the county agents have 
preached the gospel of sweet clover. 
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Recommendation Regarding Bee Prices 

Word has just been received from the 
Bee Shipping Federation Committee that 
a recommendation has been made to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the sched- 
ule of prices of package bees, nuclei and 
queen bees remain the same for the spring 
of 1935 up to May 31. 
June 1, 


Prices beginning 
1935, have not as yet been estab- 
lished or recommended 


=n FA os 


Bees Wearing Themselves Out 

The article by Geo. Harrison, Jr., en- 
titled “When is the Winter Cluster Rear- 
ed?” which appeared in the September 
issue of Gleanings, may have been misun- 
derstood by a tew of our readers, One bee 
keeper wrote that she feared her bees 
would be worn out this fall because they 
are quite active. 

A good fall honey flow is an advantage. 
When flowers yield copiously bees do not 
need to wear themselves out searching 
for nectar. On the other hand, when flow- 
ers secrete nectar rather sparingly much 
searching is necessary for the bees to get 
a load of nectar. Under these conditions 
bees may actually wear themselves out 
searching and the population of colonies 
depleted. It is 


a good heavy honey flow 


may be somewhat much 
better to have 


rather than a meager honey flow. 


=} Ao 


National Honey Week 
Preparations are being made for Na 
Week, which comes Novem 
Insti- 
a worthwhile program 


tional Honey 
ber 11 to 17. 
tute is sponsoring 


— 


The American Honey 
and has induced a number of the large 
food coneerns to feature honey in their 
advertising posters, window displays, ete. 
Week cle pe nds 


beekeepers. There are < 


The success of Honey 
large ly on the 1 
number of things we can do. We can help 
to make our communities more honey con- 
thereby 


veious and create consumer de 


mand by focusing interest on honey and 
bees. Every beekeeper should arrange if 
possible for a window display of honey 
in a grocery store, An observation hive 
of bees in the 


helps to attract attention. Some special 


window with the honey 
advertising of honey in the loeal newspa 
pers is worth while. Stories of bees and 
honey run in the papers prior to and dur 
ing Honey Week helps. The distribution 
of honey 


folders containing recipes and 


information on honey helps to acquaint 
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the publie with the virtues of honey. Let’s 
make this National Honey Week the best 
ever. 
—- 2 ex 

Factors Affecting Nectar Secretion 

A beekeeper from New Jersey visiting 
our office this past month 
interesting oceurrenece. A 


reported an 
year ago last 
August the fall honey flow had started in 
that state. A se- 
vere storm assuming the proportions of a 
hurricane in sections 
swept along the Atlantic coast. Very little, 
if any, surplus honey was stored in some 
sections of the state after the storm. The 
question is, did the 


Nectar was pouring in. 


tornado or some 


storm stop the honey 


flow, and if so, why? 
During the summer and early fall of 
Medina 


living. No surplus was secured. Hives av 


1930 bees around made a seant 
eraged less than 10 pounds of honey in 
the brood chambers on August 15. About 
August 20 rains came and on August 25 a 
rapid honey flow started. In three weeks 
our seale hive made a gain of 75 pounds 
from goldenrod and aster. 

This fall conditions appear to be much 
more favorable for nectar secretion than 
they were in 1930, yet little, if any sur 
plus honey has been stored from golden 
rod to date, September 17. It seems wi 
have much to learn about conditiors or 
factors affecting nectar secretion. 


2 fA oo 

Honey Prices 
By August, 1934, white honey in ear 
lots was selling for an average of a cent 
August, 
approximately 16 


a pound than it did in 
1933, an 
per cent. During the 
the August 16 
tural Outlook, 
eent, steers 11 per cent, wheat and ry¢ 


higher 
increase of 
year, according to 
The 


increased 3 per 


number of Agricul 


cheese 


15 per cent, milk 29 per cent, and butter 
33 per cent. If honey should go up an 


other eent as advocated in a number of 
states, it would be selling for 33 per cent 
than it did a 
par with the increase in butter prices. 
At this time, September 6, the textile 
little prospect of an 


more year ago, and on a 


strike is on, with 


early settlement. If this situation should 
develop into a general strike, business 
everywhere will suffer because of eurtail 
ed capacity to buy on the part of con 
sumers, directly or indirectly affected by 
the strike. It is doubtful if honey prices 
will go down again but the logical move 
ment be cheeked. The fu 


upward may 
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ture ean not be predicted. Meanwhile, 
prices on the New York sugar futures mar- 
ket rose during August to the highest 
level reached in more than four years. 


== & os 


Don’t Winter Diseased Colonies 

There appears to be a tendency on the 
part of some beekeepers to winter colo- 
nies infected with American foulbrood, 
especially if the colonies are strong and 
the disease is found late in the fall when 
it is impossible to treat. This is danger- 
ous practice. though the diseased 
colonies are moved away from other bees 
until they can be shaken the following 
spring there are some hazards. It may be 
possible to winter slightly infected colo- 
nies that are very populous, but as a rule 
diseased colonies wintered outside do not 
survive a severe winter. If they die be- 


Even 


fore spring and the hives are robbed out 
by bees within flying distance, the dis- 
ease is spread to other apiaries. Then 
there is the danger of diseased colonies 
being stolen, knocked over or otherwise 
tampered with. The beekeeper who makes 
a practice of disposing of diseased colo- 
nies promptly when the disease is found 
is likely to have less disease than the bee- 
keeper who makes a practice of harbor- 
ing disease. If all beekeepers would dis- 
pose of A. F. B. the day it is found this 
disease problem would soon fade into in- 
significance and beekeepers would then be 
able to devote their efforts to honey pro- 
than fighting American 


duction rather 


foulbrood. 
—~ A o—— 


Too Much Hive Manipulation Harmful 

A normal colony of bees begins prepa- 
rations for winter early in the fall. Honey 
is stored where it will be needed. An abun- 
dance of pollen is deposited in the bot- 
the cells in the the 
chamber. Much of this pollen is 
covered with honey. This pollen is avail- 
able for brood rearing when it is uncov- 
ered the following spring. All cracks and 


toms of combs of 


brood 


erevices in the hive are filled with propo- 
lis. The hive with 


propolis bees 


is cemented on 


tight. The 


cover 
and made air 
know winter is coming. 

It is a mistake to open hives and shift 
or change the arrangement of combs in 
the brood chamber late in the fall. This 
interferes with the plans of the bees and 
may mean the loss of the colonies during 
the winter. 
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As a matter of fact, it seems unwise to 
give hives too much manipulation at any 
time during the For instance, 
when a populous colony is gone into dur- 
ing a heavy honey flow and the combs in 
the brood chamber are removed for ex- 
amination and supers rearranged, this 
must surely interfere with the work of 
the bees. It would be interesting to know 
how many pounds of honey are lost when 
a large apiary is checked through during 
a honey flow. 


season, 


Of course, we must examine our bees 
for disease, for queen cells, failing queens, 
stores, etc. However, unnecessary and un 
intelligent hive manipulation should be 
avoided. 


— A a. 


Let Bees Feed Themselves 

Honeybees in their natural habitat, hol 
lew trees, wells of buildings or crevices 
of roeks, under normal weather condi 
tions, store enough honey and pollen dur 
ing the warm weather months of the year 
to last them during the cold months. Man 
has commercialized the activities of at 
least a part of the honeybees by placing 
them in so-called modern sectional hives. 
In some instances, bees in modern hives 
may not fare so well as bees in their nat 
ural environment, because the owners of 
the bees, anxious to get all the honey pos 
sible, do not leave enough honey with 
the bees for winter food. 

The old method of taking away most 
of the honey in the fall and feeding sugar 
syrup for winter stores is gradually giv 
ing way to the food-chamber method of 
feeding. How simple it is to let the bees 
feed themselves! The food chamber is an 
extracting super (either, shallow or deep) 
filled with honey, reserved for and left 
with each colony, in addition to what hon 
ey there may be in the 
This simply means wintering each colony 
in a double-story hive. This method of 


brood chamber. 


feeding does away with the fussy feeding 
of sugar syrup. 

An added advantage of the food-cham 
is that it furnishes comb 
space for the storage of pollen, which is 


ber hive more 
se necessary for the welfare of bees, espe- 
cially early in the spring, when cool, rainy 
weather may not permit the bees to col- 
lect it 

Much and 
by using the food chamber, making it a 
permanent part of each hive’s equipment. 


from natural sources. 


work worry can be avoided 
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‘Winter ‘Packing and Gop-Entrance Hive 


J. F. Norgren 


Che Gop Entrances Appears to Enable» Bees to Control 
Ventilation. to Gheir Liking 


least five fundamental 
the progressive management 
of bees. Lacking anyone of the five, bee- 
keeping goes somewhat on the hummer as 
a profitable business. On the other hand, 
if the five fundamentals can be kept in 
100 per cent condition, honey produc- 
tion continues to be a pleasant and desir- 
able occupation, singularly free from tri- 
vial misalignments and perpetual trou- 
bles that wear a fellow down. 

As I see it the five leading requirements 
of good beekeeping are: young queens, 
abundant stores (pollen and honey), good 
equipment, a good location, and an inex- 
and efficient means of winter 
packing. Take any colony and supply it 
with fundamentals—then try to 
from producing more than 100 
pounds surplus. You can’t stop ’em. 

Winter packing here in the North is 
as important as any of the other four fac- 
tors. Since I have tried most of the sim- 
ple forms of packing that I’ve heard of 
and been able to think of, and have dis- 
carded one and another with ultimate dis- 
gust, I am foreed to believe that a large 
proportion of winter losses are due direct- 
ly and indirectly to a deficiency in the 
method of packing. 

Two-story Top Entrance vs. One-story Bot- 
tom Entrance Wintering 

The accompanying photograph of a two 
colony, double-story, top-entrance pack is 
of a type which I believe has many excel- 
lent qualifications. I used five of these 
packs last winter and the 10 colonies came 
through as well as any one could desire 
with dry, bright combs and surprisingly 
few dead bees on the bottom boards. In 
another group of 10 single-story colonies 
wintered in packed metal eases with bot- 
tom entrances (cases cost $2.50 each) the 
loss was 30 per cent. The last mentioned 
colonies were superior as to age and con- 
dition of queens and number of bees at 
packing time and had sufficient honey to 
carry them well into the spring. How- 
ever, upon spring inspection I found sev- 
eral to be low in supply of pollen while 
it was exhausted in those colonies that 
failed to live through. Pollen is undoubt- 


There are at 
factors in 


pensive 


these 
stop it 


edly a vital factor in the cortinuation of 
the colony. To avoid danger of possible 
food shortage there seems only one an- 
swer—double-story wintering. 

The Entrance Satisfactory Thus Far 

The qualifications of the top-entrance 
packs pictured here as yet must rest large- 
ly on a ease of logic. One trial is hardly 
enough to definitely approve this method 
of packing or condemn other methods, 
yet it showed up so satisfactory in my 
experience that I plan to pack all my 
colonies in this way the coming winter. 
Certainly, packing is quickly and easily 
accomplished with the method. 

In using top entrances it is necessary 
to have the bottoms of the hives packed 


as nearly air-tight as possible. I used 
solid blocks in the bottom boards and 
tamped the packing material securely, 


especially around the bottom. This elimi- 
nates drafts and the bees can practically 
control the condition of the inside air to 
their liking. Vapor given off by the clus- 
ter, tending to rise, goes up the flue-like 
top entrance. On the extremely cold days 
we had last winter I observed several of 
the entrances were nearly frosted shut, 
making almost an air-tight seal to the 
hive. When the cluster became uncom- 
fortably warm or needed air their activ- 
ity melted the frost to allow the neces- 
sary circulation. 
Construction of Entrance 

The vertical passageway in most of the 
entrance units I used was less than an 
inch square. This I found to be too small 
after the weather warmed in the spring. 
Hereafter I plan to make all units of two 
pieces of 1”x4” lumber, 14 inches in 
height, spaced apart with strips so the 
passageway will measure about % inch by 
3 inches. Three 1” holes will be drilled 
near the top so the bees may travel in 
and out without congestion. During mid- 
winter two of the holes can be corked or 
covered to further conserve colony heat. 
The upright portion of the entrance unit 
is nailed to a base of 1”x4” lumber, 
which is to set across the hive over the 
escape hole in the inner cover. This base 
may be cut 14 inches long so as to fit be- 
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tween the rims of the inner cover, or it 
may be cut 16 inches so that a fine nail 
can be driven through each end into the 
rim of the cover if it is desired to use the 
covers in the reverse position on the hives 
(rims down). Nailing thus will prevent 
displacement of the units while the hives 
are being packed. 
Packing Material 

The rack for holding the packing mate- 

rial (I use straw) is made in four sections 














Top entrance pack for two two-story hives. 


which are held together at the corners 
with wire loops. Each rack requires 28 
laths. The front and back sections are 
cut 44 inches long and the end sections 32 
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space around the two hives when they 
are placed together, side by side. The 
sections are 32 inches high. Pieces of laths 
left in cutting the end sections can be 
used to reinforce the two longer sections 
as shown in the photograph. If the racks 
are dipped in crank-ease oil or other pre- 
servative they can be stored out-of-doors 
with little depreciation. 

Cost of the laths in each rack amounts 
to about 25 cents and lumber in the en- 
trance unit will not cost much more than 
five cents. Together with the outer cov- 
ers, a couple of feet of tar paper can be 
used to top off the pack and shed water 
if, perchance, it should ever rain again. 
Summer hive stands can also be laid on 
the tar paper to hold it in place. 

Junius, South Dakota. 


|The top-entrance hive for wintering 
bees may have some advantages over the 
bottom-entrance hive and it may have 
some disadvantages as well. We tried one 
top-entrance hive one winter here at Me- 
dina and we couldn’t see that the colony 
in this hive wintered any better or worse 
than bottom-entrance hives. 
Mr. Norgren in his article is simply tell- 
ing his experience with his top-entrance 
method of wintering. He apparently likes 


colonies in 








inches long. This allows a six-inch packing, it.—Editor.] 
“ - _— 2 My ox ™ 
Che ‘Worst Bee Killer in, Years 
C. H. Pease 


Butures Losses May be» Averted by ‘Practicing 
“Proper “Wintering eAWethods 


The winter of 1933-34 will linger for 
many a year in the memory of the bee- 
keepers in the northeastern part of the 
country. And why wouldn’t it? Thousands 
of colonies perished for no cause whatever 
except neglect on the part of their keep- 
er; other thousands that were wintered 
outside died in spite of care, food, good 
hives, and everything else. 

I have been convinced for a long time 
that P. T. Barnum was right when he said, 
“people like to be humbugged,” and it 
seems quite probable that many beekeep- 
ers like to lose their bees. I say this be- 
cause I know personally of instances in 
which, by a little work, effort, and small 
expense, a safe and satisfactory reposi- 
tory could be made to winter bees 100 
per cent perfect every winter, regardless 


of weather. Yet these same beekeepers 
who know it can be done, and know that it 
is being done, will not do it, but continue 
to lose their bees year after year. Their 
losses this one winter would, in many 
cases, more than cover the expense and 
labor of providing a safe wintering place 
for their bees, and insure themselves for 
life against the catastrophies of last win- 
ter—but they don’t do it. 

Several apiaries within a few miles of 
me lost every bee and the losses from our 
state (Connecticut) have been estimated 
at more than 50 per cent. In Rhode Island 
90 per cent were reported lost; New 
Hampshire reported about 2000 colonies 
lost. And so it goes all over this part of 
the country. 

The May issue of the American Bee 
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Journal, page 233, had this to say: “In 
the 
SnOoWS 


sections where the heavy 
eold bees 
out-of-doors have 
Cellar-wintered 


northern 
and prolonged 
were wintered 


lasted, 
which 

suffered 
bees seemed to have come through in ex- 
fine recom- 


heavy losses. 


cellent shape.” Is this not a 


mendation for cellar wintering? 

At the spring meeting of our state bee- 
keepers’ association the reports of losses 
and consumption of stores were appalling. 
The excessive amount of honey the 
consume would, in most eases, go a long 


bees 


way toward building a cellar, and as a 
eellar has to be made but once, think of 
the cash that could be saved every year 
after the 
A Remarkable Cellar Wintering Record 


first. 


I am not a big beekeeper, but one of 
the little fellows. After standing my 


share of winter losses up to 1922 I came 
to the belief that these losses could never 
be averted with any degree of certainty 
by wintering outside, but that there must 
be a way of giving the bees the conditions 


they need, in a properly constructed cel- 


lar. I began experimenting, my first 
experience being in my mother’s vege 
table cellar, with old carpets to ex 


elude light through the doorway. While 
there was some spotting of the hives in 
the spring every colony came through in 
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fairly good condition and built up well 
for the clover flow in early June. In this 
crude improvised cellar one winter and my 
present cellar eleven winters I have win 
tered an average of over 47 colonies for 
twelve years (a total of exactly 564) with 
out the loss of one. This is not boasting, 
it is only stating facts, and, as I have a 
complete record and history of every col 
ony and every queen to prove it, I feel 
perfectly justified in saying, a la Ripley, 
“Lelieve it or not.” 
The cellar-winterer, 
constructed 


with a 
the know-how to 


manage it, knows exactly where he is at, 


properly 
eellar and 
and there is no guesswork about it; he 
eares not what the winter is; all winters 
look the conditions 
ean be controlled to a nieety, and he 
laughs at such winters as the last one. 
Bees Consume Little in Cellar 

| weigh every colony when it goes in 
in the fall and when it in the 
spring, and know exactly how much each 


alike in cellar where 


comes out 


colony has consumed—for several years 
it has averaged seven and a half pounds, 
L feed about 15 pounds of sugar syrup late 
in October, which they store in the cells 
vacated by the last emerging brood, leav 
ing all of the honey previously stored in 
the brood chamber. The syrup, stored last, 


is consumed first and carries them through 





Entrance to main cellar, en route to bee cellar. Part of apiary in the background. 
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the winter in perfect condition, and the 
honey left in the brood chamber is there 
for brood rearing in the spring. I have 
been accused of extracting honey from 
the brood chamber and replacing it with 
sugar syrup. To this I want to say that 
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Location of bee cellar. 


[ was never in my life guilty of robbing 
the brood chamber of one ounce of honey. 
As 15 pounds of syrup consists of ten 
pounds of sugar, my total cost for winter 
food has been less than fifty cents per 
colony. 

Never did my bees come out in as fine 
condition as this spring. They had no dis 
comfort, were absolutely quiet, and did 
not buzz one minute during the whole 
winter. This I know because, when going 
to attend the steam heater in the main 
cellar IT would always “stop, look and lis 
ten” at the bee cellar door, and frequently 
step in with a flashlight and observe 
through the wide-open entrances the eclus- 
ters of contented bees waiting for “the 
good old summer time,” absolutely ignor- 
ant of the blizzards that were “blizzing” 
outside. 

Just an Ordinary Cellar 

While I consider that wintering 564 
colonies without losing one is nothing to 
be ashamed of, I want to say that my cel 
lar, under my house, is far from an elab 
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orate affair, in fact, it is so crude that I 
dislike to show it to anyone—it was made 
to produce results, not as an ornament. 
Sccond-hand lumber was used and the 
work was done at odd times (rainy days, 
ete.), and the money spent for new ma 
terials was less than the cost of two colo- 
nies of bees. Doubtless many are so situ 
ated that they could not spare a part of 
their house cellar to partition off for bees, 
but “where there’s a will there’s a way” 
ond for the few colonies that most New 
England: beekeepers have, if nothing bet 
ter can be provided, an underground ex 
cavation through and outside the cellar 
wall, with ventilators to regulate tem 
perature, would be a big improvement 
over leaving the bees out and finding them 
dead in the spring. 

The big beekeeper has enough at stake 
to afford a specially built cellar, similar 
perhaps, to the one at the University of 
Minnesota, which holds 400 colonies, in 
which Prof. Jager stated in the December, 
1925, Gleanings, that “no normal colony 
has perished in five vears.” Prof. Jager 
also said, in the same article, “today we 
may with certainty predict in the fall how 
our bees will come through to spring.” To 
this IT say: Amen. 

My bee cellar is supplied with adequate 
cold ventilation from the vegetable cel 
lar and warm from the main cellar, while 
a pipe connected with the chimney is con 
tinually drawing air out, which, by means 
of a “switch” draws cold and dampness 
from the bottom or warm from the top 
of the bee cellar as occasion requires. 
These ventilators, however, are seldom 
changed, and only when extremes of out 
side weather demand it. A thermometer 
inside, but visible from outside through 
the door, tells us the temperature inside. 
Will Continue Present Wintering Method 

When any beekeeper ean show me any- 
thing to be gained by any method of out- 





View of backyard and apiary of C. H. Pease. 
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side wintering, as compared with my in- 
side method, by which I put to rest six- 
teen colonies in the time that one bee- 
keeper told me it took him to pack one, 
I might consider the outside way, but 
until then I am going to stick to my 
present method which for twelve years 
has saved every colony I owned. 

But, you say, last winter was excep- 
tional. Yes, but do you know we will not 
have more exceptional winters? And per- 
haps the next one? 

In conclusion, let me say that, thanks 


— 
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to my cellar that saved my bees, I have 
harvested this season the best crop of the 
finest comb and extracted honey I ever 
took off the hives, and, due to the fact 
that many of my unfortunate brother 
beekeepers for miles around lost all of 
their bees, their customers have come to 
me, and my entire crop of comb honey 
that I thought would last until the 1935 
crop came in, is now (September 5) all 
sold, the best of it at $7.20 a case, and 
the balance at $6.00. 
Canaan, Connecticut. 
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in, Signs 


K. A. Gallant 


I~ Gakes a Good Sign. to eMake ’Em_ Look, 
Stop, and Buy 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her, 
And, gather gear by every wile, 
That's justified by honor. 
Burns. 


In times like the present, when Dame 
Fortune’s smiles are few and far between, 
the above counsel, written some 150 years 
ago, is still excellent and timely advice. 
In completing a trip of over 6000 miles 
last autumn, it was the writer’s privilege 
and compare roadside stands, 
booths and signs of various kinds from 
California to New York. It is with the 
hope that this information may prove of 
some value to the reader, enabling him to 
“eatch Dame Fortune’s golden smile” and 
so “gather gear,” that this is written. 

As beekeepers we are interested in pro- 
moting the use and sale of honey and in 
doing this we resort to advertising in one 
way or another. Whether our advertise- 
ment be a small, simple sign in front of 
the beekeeper’s home or a pretentious hon- 
ey stand, the “golden smile” comes most 
often to those who observe certain ele- 
ments of advertising. For our purposes it 
may be well to call them the “Look, Lis- 
ten, and Stop” elements. 


Catching the Traveler’s Eye 

With modern traffic passing over our 
roads at speeds easily averaging 40 miles 
per hour, a sign must have some very 
definite quality in order to possess the 
“Look” element and to catch the travel- 
er’s eye. 

One of the easiest ways to give a road- 
side sign a distinctive “Look” element is 


to see 


by means of contrast. This contrast may 
be obtained easiest through color. Of all 
those seen on the entire trip, the signs 
painted in black and white gave this ef- 
fect to a superior degree. 

Once the attention has been arrested the 
“Listen” element starts to function. Since 

















An cxcellent sign owned by Mr. L. A. Depew, 
Auburn, N. Y. For neatness and visibility it is 
hard to beat. 


our purpose is to sell honey, the word 
honey should figure largely in the sign. 
In many cases it was the only conspicu- 
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ous word used. In others the name of the 
producer, or perhaps the words “Pure Hon- 
ey,’ were used. Obviously, very little can 
be read while passing at 40 miles per hour 
and the briefer the better. Too many 
words should not be crowded onto one 
sign. The vertical sign shown below is an 
excellent illustration of this. 
Tersely Worded Sign Effective 

In this connection it might be well to 
warn against another kind of crowding. 
Notice the picture in the next column. 
Gasoline, lunch, honey, and wearing ap- 
parel are all crowded together and note 
how the honey sign suffers by the arrange 














This is an excellent sign, but due to its being 
located in line with the telephone pole, its 
usefulness is largely limited to westbound traffic. 
ment. When situation 
beekeeper can easily move his honey sign 


such a occurs the 
ahead. Being right on the ground he ean 
correct such a condition at once, if he but 
choose to do so. This is a very good sign, 
too, for although it is obviously weath- 
ered, still the word “Honey” stands out 
well. White letters on a black background 
transcend all other color combinations 
for giving contrast, as white tends to re- 
fleet light and the black tends to absorb 
it. 

The “Stop” factor is a quality obtained 
through position and almost impossible 
of incorporating in the sign itself. The 
motorist has noticed the sign, read its 
message and still has to decide whether or 
not he shall buy any honey. Beekeepers 
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are fortunate in having a minimum of 
sales resistance with which to contend. 
Even so, when a person in a swiftly mov- 
ing car passes a sign advertising some- 
thing he wants, he doesn’t always stop 














If the honey sign shown were brightened up 

with some fresh paint and moved a few rods 

away in advance of the others, its value would 
be more than doubled. 


for it. “There may be another place up 
the Let’s drive on.” Haven’t you 
ever heard that remark? 
Approach Signs Important 

Inertia is defined as “Resistance to mo- 
tion or change of motion.” Our honey 
sign has to overcome not only the physi- 
cal inertia of a swiftly moving ear, but 
also the mental inertia of the driver, be- 
fore it can be brought to a stop at your 
honey stand. For the driver first has to 
decide definitely that he wants to stop 
before any effort is made to do so. By 
placing the honey signs at least a quar- 
ter of a mile away on the highway on 
each side of the stand or house from 
which the honey is sold a big step is tak- 
en in the right direction. Does a quarter 
of a mile seem too far? At the average 
speed mentioned it would take a motorist 
just 22% seconds to travel from the sign 
to the stand or house. Assuming he saw 
and read the message before coming 


road, 
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abreast of it he still has but a very short 
time in which to decide whether or not 
he wants any, and if so, to slow down 
his car and stop. This particular criticism 
does not apply so strongly to those living 
in towns or villages where traffic moves 
slower in the corporation limits. 
Intelligent Salesmanship Essential 
Once the traveler’s interest has been 
aroused and he has approached your 
stand the battle (of wits) is not won. 
Many a prospective purchaser has pushed 
down on the accelerator again on finding 
a dirty, slovenly and unattractive sales 
stand or attendant. But assuming every- 
thing is neat or in order, do not disap 
point a customer with “Our honey is all 
sold.” When the crop is sold get some 
more or cover the signs temporarily. The 
writer still remembers the keen feeling of 
disappointment and disgust experienced 
when, after driving to two different houses 
to buy some apples (the sign didn’t indi- 
cate which one) he was met at the door 
by an individual who answered the query 
with a most superior and indifferent man- 


ner, “Oh, no! 


Our apples were all sold 
long ago.” Such a reception does not bring 
repeat orders. 
A Good Parking Place Helps 
Not the least 
easily accessible parking place for the 


requisite is a safe and 


ear while its occupants are buying your 
products. Notice the 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
California. The 
with a 


roadside stand of 
Mathews of Ceres, 
itself is 
large amount 


building well 


made of glass to 
permit the traveler to see the honey with- 
in. This stand is located close to a broad 
with plenty of parking space 
all around. Even a conspicuous and well 


highway 
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placed stand like this is flanked on each 
side by advance signs one-half mile away 
notifying the tourist or city visitor that 
honey is for sale ahead. With an attrac 
tive stand like the one shown, well adver- 
tised and neatly kept, it is easy for the 
traveler to stop. 

To summarize, neat signs with bold, 
contrasting lettering, placed at a suffi- 

















A ‘‘disappearing sign.’’ Approaching this sign 

along the highway it tends to disappear behind 

the smaller maple and was completely covered 

from view just when it should have been most 
conspicuous. 


cient distance from the stand or house to 
permit the public to decide to stop before 
actually passing the place, coupled with 
an attractive, neat sales place and at- 
tendant, will go far toward bringing such 
a producer his full share of customers. 
Others are doing it, you can. 
Cato, New York. 





THE HONEY HOUSE | 
HONEY FOR SALE 





The roadside stand of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Mathews of Ceres, California. Although this attractive 
stand has a high degree of visibility from both directions, still auxiliary signs have been placed 
a half mile away in each direction. 
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“Cold Gurkey” 


W. H. Hull 


“Hlouse-to-Htouser Selling IVorm~ So Bad When. 
You Once, Get Started 


Selling from house to house—“cold tur- 
key,” as it is sometimes called—is not an 
attractive job to most men. I never met 
any one who really liked it. But some dis- 
like it less than others, and occasionally 
there is one who dislikes it little enough, 
or perhaps finds it profitable enough, to 
make it his regular business. My experi- 
ence, not unlike that of many others, has 
been that it is like a plunge into cold 
water. Once in, we don’t mind it so much; 
may even find a exhilaration in 
it. But let anything come up to stop us 


certain 


for an hour or two, and to begin again is 
like taking a second plunge after you 
have dried off. 1 that the 
most hardened bell-pushers hesitate un- 
der those circumstances. 

For the average beekeeper this form of 
selling is best used as a sort of reserve 
outlet for his selling activities—perhaps 
also as a reserve source of income in emer- 


notice even 


gencies. The experienced man, in driving 
about through the country, will pick out 
here and there promising localities for 
“cold turkey” work. Then when he has a 
bill to pay, a note to meet, or something 
he must buy, and no money, he will load 
up his ear, head it toward one of those 
places, and go to work. 
Finding Regular Customers 

The vogue for selling from house to 
house waves. For the 
past two or three years, contrary to what 
one might expect with so many men with 
out regular jobs, there have been com- 
paratively few of this type of salesmen. 
There have been plenty of hucksters, men 
who raise some fruits and vegetables, buy 
from their neighbors enough to fill out 
their stock, often some honey, then sell 


seems to run in 


from house to house. That, however, is not 
strictly speaking “cold turkey”; for after 
the first few weeks they learn who will 
won’t, and it 
means simply making the rounds of cer 


patronize them and who 
tain regular customers. 
That is what will happen to the honey 
salesman too, but with this difference: 
Where the peddler of farm produce cov 
ers his route every week the honey ped- 
dler will find it profitable to cover the 


same territory not oftener than every six 
weeks, and more likely every two months. 
That may not true in flush 
times. All I can say is that it is true now. 


have been 
Many a small jar I have sold and been in- 
still have 
some left.” It was good honey, too. They 


formed six weeks later that “we 


were all agreed on that point. 

It is this fact that makes it impractical 
for the beekeeper to sell from house to 
house continually, unless he likes it well 
enough to do just that. There are many 
people who will tell you frankly that they 
don’t like honey and don’t want it, and 
many others who will tell you frankly 
that they have no money with which to 
buy. Since it is useless—to say nothing of 
to argue with these, an 
active man will pass on without loss of 
time. He will make from 100 to 150 ealls 
a day. In two months there are 50 work 


being bad policy 


ing days, which means that you must have 
six or seven thousand families to start on, 
to keep you busy. 

Consider also that there are only cer 
tain types of people that it pays to eall 
on at all. Very poor people are obviously 
bad One certain 
neighborhoods that do not take kindly to 
the Well-to-do 
people, especially if they are inelined to 
“put on dog,” 
the honey man. It is hard to sell to rich 
people anyway, on account of having to 
deal first 


prospects. also finds 


house-to-house salesman. 


are not good prospects for 


with the servants, though one 
finds notable exceptions to this rule, usu 
ally among those who live in the coun 
try. Suburban or outlying districts occu 
pied by middle class people are best. 
Thus, we see that 
necessary to keep one working steadily. 
Furthermore, after about the second time 


a large territory is 


around at least two-thirds, and quite pos 
sibly as many as four-fifths, of the fami 
lies that you called on the first time will 
have been found hopeless. You will even 
tually have to cover three or four times 
the original amount of territory. 
Returns Rather Meager 
The returns for cold turkey work are 
not large. If you can clear from $3.00 to 
$3.50 a day above the bulk price of your 
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honey and the cost of containers, you 
will be doing pretty well under present 
conditions. There is no money in that, of 
course; not even very good wages. The 
real profits will come as you gradually 
work out of the cold turkey class and find 
yourself serving a carefully selected list 
of regular customers. The fact that you 
eover your route only once every two 
months is now to your advantage, since 
it enables you to take 
thousand each of 
good prospect for a sale on every trip. 
While some will buy only small jars oth- 
ers will buy quarts and pails, often sev- 
eral of each. I find that it pays to carry 
both quart 


eare of several 


customers, whom is a 


jars and five-pound pails, as 
some customers prefer the honey in glass. 
I find no use for ten-pound pails. Two 
5’s answer the same purpose and are less 
cumbersome, 


Chunk Honey Sells 


It pays to carry both comb and extract- 
ed honey and give people whichever they 
want. During the summer and fall an espe- 
cially good seller is the quart jar of stan- 


dard chunk honey—a piece of well-filled 


and capped comb as tall as the jar and 
as wide as will go in at the mouth, and 


the jar then filled up with extracted. You 
will sell many of them just on their ap- 
pearance to people who would not other- 
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wise buy. They are especially effective on 
a bright day, and if you have your choice 
of doors it pays to the 
sunny of the house. In winter this 
pack is not practical, except for special 
orders, because of the tendency of our 
honey to granulate. 

Having secured your customers you can 
inerease the amount of honey they will 
want by a judicious use of good honey 
literature, such as that put out by the 
American Honey Institute. The folder 
ealled “Honey Helpings” is a good one 
to start with. It has space on the back 
where you can stamp your name and ad- 


choose one on 


side 


dress, and another space where you can 
stamp your price list if you want to. It 
makes an admirable handout to go with 
your first sale. 

As spring comes on with its fresh gar- 
truck the for 
slacken. That is just what you want, as 


den demand honey will 
there will be work in the apiary demand- 
ing your attention for the next few weeks. 
If you explain this to your customers on 
your last trip in the spring they will be 
until with 
the new crop, along in late summer. They 
like to think of 
bees, because they know that as long as 
you keep that up they can depend on you 
for good honey. 
Vienna, Virginia. 


glad to wait you get around 


you working with the 








Os =0 By oe a 
The eMichigan. Gield eWleer~ 
E. R. Root 


The ‘Royal eManner in Which Beekeepers Were 
Entertained at the Kellogg “Plan~ 


the 
name of Kelty who has the reputation of 
making things move—sometimes by hops, 
skips, and jumps. Certainly in the line of 
bee tours over Michigan he makes “kan- 
garoo” jumps. It is this kind of a leader 
who is now head of the American Honey 
Institute and has made the Michi- 
gan beekeepers’ tours such a success. 

The tour this year, in spite of drouth 
and depression, lasted four days and cov- 
ered nearly a thousand miles with five 


There is a man in Michigan bv 


who 


stops at strategic points. It was voted 
everywhere as the biggest and best ever 
held. There was something new and novel 
at every stop and yet during the whole 
of it, the leader, Russell H. Kelty, was 


for the most part out of sight-—probably 
planning for the next big jump. 

In our last issue I covered the Demuth 
Memorial part of the proceedings. This 
time I wish to take in only the first two 
laps, first stopping at Ypsilanti at the 
home of our old friends, the Markhams, 
and right here it is pertinent to remark 
that we don’t know which is the more 
active, the “Mr.” or the “Mrs.” Perhaps 
it is not best to say. 

The accompanying pictures, with the 
legends beneath tell the story in brief. 
In spite of the severe drouth in Michigan 
there was a large attendance. The big 
tent during the discussions was crowded 
to the outside leaving many standing. 
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Fig. 1.—Prof. H. F. Wilson of the University of Wisconsin, at Yypsilanti, explaining the needs 
of American Ho.uey Institute and how it could expand its work if it had more funds. See page 624. 


Mrs. Jensen as usual captured the crowd 
with her story of the activities of the 
American Honey Institute. In Fig. 1 we 
see Prof. H. F. Wilson of the University 
of Wisconsin and chairman of the Fi 
Committee of the Institute ex- 
plaining the organization 


hance 
needs of the 
and how much more it could do if it had 
the funds. Wilson was the one who “dis 
first place 
and later helped place her where her abili 
ties could be of such great service to the 
beekeepers. Everyone who left Ypsilanti 
for the next jump to Battle Creek felt 
that he or she had been well entertained 


covered” Mrs. Jensen in the 


certainly more ready for a good season 
when it comes. 
3attle 


magie name of “Kellog 


Creek, or more exactly the 


g,” brings a thrill 
of gratitude to every beekeeper in the 
land because over two billion packages of 
Kellogg’s ready prepared foods have ear 
millions of 


ried the gospel of honey to 


consumers, not once but many times. Tons 


of literature on honey and how to use it 





on foods prepared by their Miss Barber 
have been sent out without one penny of 
Besides all 
this, the Kellogg Company has given the 
American Honey Instiute and Mrs. Jen 
facilities of its booths 


expense to the beekeepers. 


sen the use and 
at food 
over the land. 


shows and bee conventions all 

Here we were that morning on August 
2 at the great Kellogg plant that volun 
tarily and long before the N. R. A. was 
ever conceived, shortened its hours to 
four shifts of six hours each and increased 
its hourly rate, thus giving all the em 
ployees the same weekly pay and more 
people work. In the plant itself is a nur- 
sery for the care of children while their 
mothers work and at not one penny of 
cost to the parents. If there is any man 
in the country who is carrying out the 
underlying principles of the Golden Rule 
it is the founder of the Kellogg Company, 
Mr. W. K. 
man, the grandson, John L., a power in 


Kellogg himself. The younger 


the great organization, seems to have 








Fig. 2.—Beekeepers enjoying side chats after going through the Kellogg plant. 
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the same broad vision of being a brother 
man to his employees as well as helping 
the outside world to live better and long- 
er through the medium of nutritious and 
health-giving foods with the suggestion 
that honey will go well with them. 
Gleanings is sure it is here voicing the 
thanks and good wishes of nearly a mil- 





Mr. W. K. Kellogg. 


lion beekeepers in this country who are 
sounding the praises of Kelloggs for what 
they have done and are doing in letting 
the world know about the virtues of hon 
ey. They 
turn 


will not forget that one good 
deserves another. 

It took not a little persuasian to get a 
picture of Mr. W. K. Kellogg, and Mr. 
John L. would Jet us 
have only a wee pic- 
ture, both of which 
we are reproducing. 
So much for 
duction to 
logs. 


an intro- 
the Kel- 


3eekeepers in spite 
of the drouth came 
from all over the state 
to see the big plant 
inside out. To 
watch those great ma- 
chines 
skilled employees pre- - 
paring and packing John L. Kellogg. 


and 


manned by 
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the ready-to-eat foods is indeed a revela- 
tion to one who has never seen it. The bee- 
keepers and their families were escorted 
through in groups where each process was 
explained. After going through the plant 
the beekeepers assembled in groups on the 
spacious parks between buildings. Fig. 
2 gives one an idea of how they met face 
to face in these little unconventional con- 
ventions to talk over their own personal 
problems, problems that could not come 
before a general meeting. These little side 
chats are often worth more than a whole 
session of formal addresses. 

Next the honey luncheon served 
to over two hundred guests. The following 
is the menu: 


came 


HONEY, HONEY, EVERYWHERE 

First Event—Beekeepers’ Reviver. Tomato 
juice, lemon juice, honey flavored 

Second Event—-What Honey Does for Ham, 
with accompaniments 

Third Event All-Bran and Honey Get To 
gether (honey muffins) 

Fourth Event—Honey Sundae a la Kellogg 
assisted by Institute Specials 

Fifth Event Kaffee Hag Cooler, sweetened 
with honey 

Music by Cereal Serenaders 


These tasty foods were fine, especially 
the “All-Bran Muffins” with honey, that 
would melt in the mouth. The word “de 
licious” is hardly superlative enough to 
deseribe the honey-flavored foods. 

Of the luncheon and of all other events 
of the day at Battle Creek, Miss Mary I. 
Barber, the dietician of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, was the presiding genius who look- 
ed after the comforts of the guests. She 
needs no introduction to the beekeepers 
of the country. She and Mrs. Malitta F. 
Jensen of the American Honey Institute 
are the two best known, and I think I 
may without fear of contradiction, 
that they are the most loved of the women 


say 


in the bee world today. At bee conven- 
and at food they always 
command attention. Following this lunch 
the banquet hall they certainly 
sold honey to the crowd assembled. 


tions shows 


eon in 


Miss Barber revealed the plans of the 
Kellogg Company for boosting honey in 
1934 and 1935. Such a program if carried 
out by a regular advertising agency would 
run up into a figure that would be clear 
beyond the whole budget of the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute several times over, 
but the Kellogg Company pays the 
whole bill. We are hoping, rather expect- 
ing, these two women ean be at the In- 
ternational of Beekeepers at 
Valdosta, Georgia, next December. They 
would be a big inducement in drawing a 


Congress 
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crowd—a crowd that would give both a 
warm welcome. (Fig. 3.) 

But undoubtedly the great event of the 
day at Battle Creek was the address of 
welcome by W. K. Kellogg himself, a 








seb 


Se al 








Fig. 3.— Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen and Miss Mary 
I. Barber need no introduction to beekeepers. 


man who is seldom seen in publie places 
and who has never but once before given 
a publie address and that was on the oe- 
easion of a similar gathering of beekeep- 
ers. Tha significant thing is that “honey” 
is the only thing that will make Mr. W. 
K. Kellogg talk in publie. 
How he became interested 
in it is simply and modestly 
told by him. It is a story 
worth repeating. I said to him 
at its close, “You may have 
personal reasons why you do 
not wish to have this address 
published, but if you have no 
objections I would like to 


place it before our readers of 
Gleanings.” He promised to 
let me know. His consent has 
now been granted and here is 
the address: 

It has been suggested that the 
members of this association 
might like to know just how the 
Kellogg Company happened to be 


come interested in honey. I will 
endeavor to tell the story briefly. 
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cided that we would use honey as a substitute 
for sugar. We found after a short time that 
honey agreed with us better than sugar, and 
that it was fully as agreeable a sweet as sugar 

The winter of 1918 we spent in California, 
and while there Mrs. Kellogg learned of a 
recipe book for the use of honey in cookery. On 
returning to our home in Michigan, I addressed 
a letter to the A. I. Root Company at Medina, 
Ohio, which firm I had known for many years, 
having been acquainted with the originator, 
Mr. A. I. Root. Some time after mailing my 
inquiry I received a letter from Mr. Ernest 
Root, who at the time was on the Chautauqua 
Circuit in Florida 

Mr. Root mentioned in his letter the fact 
that he was using some of the Kellogg products 
In reply to Mr. Root I mentioned that we were 
using honey in many ways in our family. The 
cook book was duly received and made use of 

During the late spring of 1918 Mr. Ernest 
Root called on us at Battle Creek and in our 
conversation it was mentioned that honey pro 
ducers were not enjoying great prosperity, due 
to the fact that there was an over-production 
of honey. I think that he stated that honey 
could be obtained in carloads at 3 cents a 
pound 

I expressed a thought to Mr. Root, to the 
effect that | believed the Kellogg Company 
could do some missionary work tor the honey 
interests. The proposition was that we print on 
each of our cartons a recommendation that the 
cereal be used with honey. Later it was sug 
gested that we might add to the advertisements 
something along the same line suggesting the 
use of honey with the Kellogg products 

I have learned upon inquiry, that 2,500,000 
000 cartons have carried the phrase, ‘‘Try 
Using With Honey,’’ and that honey has been 
mentioned in advertisements over 25,000,000, 
OOO times 

Mr. Root and others have very generously 
given the Kellogg Company credit for having 
heen of considerable help in bringing about a 
better condition in the honey trade 

| was told recently that the price of honey 
at the present time is nearly double what it 
was at the time referred to. I do not think that 
the Kellogg Company should take credit for all 
of this marked increase in price. Just at pres 
ent I understand there is a shortage of honey 
due to drouth in various territories 

In our home we use no sugar. We use honey 
in preparing jellies, marmalades, for canning 
fruit, and for pies, cakes, cookies, etc.— in fact, 





During the late war when sugar Fig. 4.—Dr. E. F. Phillips in the middle background talking to 
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scarce, Mrs. Kellogg and I de- 
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for all purposes for which sugar was formerly 
used. 

I recall some years ago I was presented with 
a birthday cake, which although nicely frosted, 
contained not a particle of sugar. 

The Kellogg Company feels that ‘‘bread cast 
upon the water’’ in the honey interests, has 
not only been returned many times, but has 
been returned spread with honey. I was in 
formed recently that more than 1200 producers 
of honey mention on the labels used on their 
packages, that honey can be used in combina- 
tion with the Kellogg product 

While we had nothing in mnd at the time 
of offering the suggestion to Mr. Ernest Root, 
with reference to any benefits that might ac 
crue to the Kellogg Company, we cannot help 
but realize that our many friends who are pro- 
ducers of honey have been instrumental in 


contributing to the sale of many extra thou 
sands of packages of the Kellogg foods. 
Wherever we travel and happen to meet 


honey people, we find that our 
has gone before us, and 
admitted to the 
ers. 

Honey seems almost like a God-given sweet, 
straight from Heaven. While we are told that 
honey is only dew sweetened by the flowers, 
it seems almost a miracle that such an excel- 
lent product can be produced through the in- 
tervention of the wonderful little bee. 

The bee has been a model of industry for 
untold ages. Some of the earliest printed works 
refer to bees and ants as examples for men to 
follow. The fruit of the bees’ labors’ is a sweet 
which we humans enjoy and which is whole 
some and nutritious. Beekeepers can well be 
proud of their chosen profession as an old and 
honorable one 

The Kellogg Company has been proud to 
show you its plant today. In December, 1930, 
we adopted the six-hour day (the first factory 
in the United States to do this). This means 
that our employees are working in four shifts 
of six hours each. This is one way in which 


introduction 
that we are readily 
Fraternity of Honey Produc 
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work has been given to more people than was 
possible under the plan of three eight-hour 
shifts. At the same time the wages were ad- 
justed so that the hourly rate was raised and 
every man now receives a minimum of 67 cents 
per hour. Our plant was in line with the wishes 
of the government even before a suggestion of 
a shorter day was made by N. R. A. officials. 
The plan has been successful and will prob- 
ably be continued indefinitely. 

I am glad to have had the opportunity of 
meeting you on this occasion, which I hope will 
prove a success in every way. 

| well remember when the letter men- 
tioned by Mr. Kellogg was forwarded by 
our office to me at Jacksonville, Florida, 
where I was to give my Chautauqua lec- 
ture that afternoon. In the evening of 
that day I sat down and penciled a let- 
ter covering all the good points I could 
truthfully name in favor of honey; sent 
this on to our office at Medina and asked 
to have it typed and sent on to Mr. Kel- 
logg. I felt at this time it deserved my 
best efforts and expressed the hope to 
my wife that it might indeed, in the lan- 
guage of our great benefactor, be “bread 
east upon the waters.” 

Mr. Kellogg, in behalf of all our read- 
ers and in behalf of the larger group of 
800,000 beekeepers in the United States, 
we thank you for making the “hope” come 
true. You have done much more than your 
modest statement shows. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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George, §. “Demuth 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 


(Continued from 


After years of rich experience with De- 
muth, it is a temptation to tell many 
stories of those days and thus to live them 
over again. I think that I need not tell 
this audience that Demuth and I were un- 
like in many ways. I had been exposed to 
a scientific training, while Demuth was 
intensely practical. I was inelined to 
jump to conclusions faster than Demuth, 
so he was an excellent brake on me at all 
times. While I worked more or less closely 
to all the men of the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, Demuth and I published several pa- 
pers together and worked in close associa- 
tion for several years, and the experience 
was good for me, and I hope that it was 
good for him also. At any rate Demuth 
grew more rapidly then than at any other 
time of his life, but this was largely due 
to the increasing opportunities to which 
he was exposed, since he had contact with 


September issue.) 


beekeepers of all the states and to some 
degree of foreign countries. 

After we had made some contribution 
to the wintering problem, and since we 
both had some time in summers when we 
could not work on that problem, Demuth 
undertook the swarming problem. He set 
out to study the control of swarming, in 
which he was highly skilled, in order to 
find out if possible the proper method of 
attack on the problem. It will be recalled 
that during the comb-honey era, many ex- 
periments had been tried and many re- 
sults recorded by the masters of that day 
on this line of work. There were reports 
of myriads of swarm control methods, each 
one usually called by the name of the man 
who was supposed to have discovered it. 
Many injustices had been done in the 
giving of these names, and it was for that 
reason that we decided that beekeepers 
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should never attach the name of any bee- 
keeper to either equipment or methods. 
Demuth’s first step was to make a ecata- 
log of references on swarming chiefly from 
the Review and the older volumes of 
Gleanings. He found no forward steps 
along this line after the change to extract- 
ed honey, partly because swarm control is 
easier in extracted honey production but 
chiefly because beekeepers are apparently 
no longer interested in devising new meth- 
ods of management. They think now only 
of marketing, which has its disadvantages 
of course, and means that we are steadily 
losing ground in manipulative skill. After 
he had all the data together, he began to 
classify them. One day he announced with 
some fear but with great joy that there 
are actually only three methods of swarm 
control, removal of the queen, removal of 
the brood, and separation of queen and 
brood in the same hive. Simple as that 
seems now, nobody had before taken such 
a step in analysis. It also became evident 
that experimentation in a single apiary 
would never solve the swarming problem, 
and that the only possible procedure is to 
use the experience of all beekeepers, cull- 
ing the good from the bad, so as to find out 
the answer to the problem which so long 
puzzled all of us. The result of an at- 
tempt of this kind is Demuth’s Farmers’ 
Sulletin on “Swarm Control.” I 
exaggerating when I say that I believe 
this to be the finest example of clear 
thinking on a beekeeping subject which 
has ever been published. It has had a dis- 
tribution of 241,988 copies and is trans 
lated into French, but I doubt if it has 
been so widely read. It is hard reading, 
but the subject is a difficult one and can 
not be put into simple terms and a few 
words. It is the outstanding contribution 
on swarming of the world. A few bee- 
keepers had had an inkling before De 


am not 


muth’s time of the cause of swarming, 
but the remained unknown. To 
have discovered that cause is a real con- 
tribution, after so many years when oth- 


cause 


ers tried and failed, and it is a monument 
to Demuth’s skill as a beekeeper and to 
his and broad analytical 
thinking that he solved this problem. 


clear vision 


It has come to be generally recognized 
that while beekeeping is important as an 
avenue of honey production, its greatest 
benefits the incidental labor 
of bees in bringing about pollination of 


various plants of economic value in 
American agriculture. The benefits of bees 


arise from 
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in our orchards have been vastly reduced 
by the excessive use of arsenicals, and 
the greatest losses have arisen from the 
use 6f poisonous dusts. This problem has 
been increasing in importance to fruit 
growers for some years and losses to bee- 
keepers keeping their bees near orchards 
have been so great in some cases as to 
necessitate moving to new localities. We 
thus have a situation in which the action 
of the fruit grower is injuring not only 
the owner of the bees but injuring him- 
self even more. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that the fruit grower is often un 
aware of his dependence on honeybees. 
This problem had been attracting atten- 
tion for years, and finally there came an 
opportunity in the Bee Culture Laboratory 
when we could make a start on it. De- 
muth and MceIndoo worked together on 
this problem and published the most com- 
prehensive papers which have so far ap- 
peared on this important question. The 
puzzle in this situation arises from the 
fact that bees are not always killed in 
numbers adequate to be seen, and as a 
result there is no definite opinion gen- 
erally as to the danger to bees from the 
use of arsenicals. 

Demuth’s devising of methods for the 
study of his part of this problem was most 
interesting. He weighed each colony un 
der observation daily before day ight, 
thus determined the daily death rate as 
compared with normal and could evaluate 
the injurious effects of spraying or dust 
ing. This work gave an insight into the 
number of trips which honeybees make 
daily to the field, and also provided in- 
formation along other lines of behavior 
of bees. His work on the number of trips 
daily still stands as the most accurate on 
the subject, although some other workers 
have undertaken to discredit it. 

When one undertakes to controvert any 
finding which Demuth has published, he 
should be his faets and 
especially his technique, for Demuth was 


most certain of 
not given to making mistakes of technique 
in order to arrive at the facts he sought. 

Another great contribution of the kind 
which we should expect from him, was 
his bulletin on Commercial Comb Honey 
Production, of which over a quarter of a 
million have been distributed. Although 
written right from his personal experi- 
ence of many years, it is not a mere cata 
loging of his own methods but a eareful 
analysis of what all masters in ecomb-hon- 
ey production had learned. Here again 
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Demuth showed his ability to think clear- 
ly and to state concisely the results of 
analysis. 

Still another phase of Demuth’s work in 
the Bureau of Entomology was important 
to the beekeeping industry. During the 
period of the great War, all of us in the 
Bee Culture Laboratory had occasion to 
travel more than usual, to meet with 
many beekeepers and to try to help them 
adjust their plans and practices to the 
changing conditions incident to War. The 
demand for more honey was so insistent 
that we were called upon to send into the 
field as many skilled extension workers 
as we could locate, and in the selection 
and training of these men, Demuth was 
of inestimable value. 

It soon became a common complaint of 
the field men that they were not having 
time enough with each group to present 
the broad principle, and one by one they 
recommended a change of program which 
would include schools of several days’ 
duration. Instead of leaving these schools 
to the individual field men, since no one 
man could stand the physical strain of 
such an undertaking alone, Demuth and 
[ planned a long series of short courses 
in the general principles of beekeeping 
practice. We worked out a method of 
presentation together, the general plan 
of which was that I first. discussed the 
principles of bee behavior on which the 
practice for each season must rest, after 
which Demuth discussed by keen analysis 
the various practical methods of meeting 
changing conditions in the apiary. In this 
work Demuth showed better than at any 
other time his ability to analyze a series 
of methods and to adopt slogans which 
would bring sharply to the attention of 
beekeepers the right principles of prac- 
tice. At this time, for example, he stress- 
ed the important dictum in beekeeping of 
raising of bees “for the honey flow, not 
on the honey flow.” 

Looking back on this period, one is now 
inclined to wonder whether the increas- 
ing of honey production which then oce- 
curred was a good thing for the industry. 
There has never been any question in my 
mind that honey production in the Unit- 
ed States was quadrupled during the pe 
riod of the War and immediately follow- 
ing. Now that we hear talk of overpro- 
duction, one might conclude that the in- 
crease of production was overdone. With 
this idea I can not at all agree. American 
beekeepers raised the standard of bee- 
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keeping during that period and it has 
never dropped back to its small dimen- 
sions, in fact, there has been only a mod- 
erate decline. Far more people know about 
honey now than formerly, and in spite of 
the depression through which we have re- 
cently passed, more honey has been con- 
sumed during the worst years of the de- 
pression than in any banner years before 
the War. Beekeeping moved out of the 
class of inconsequential branches of agri- 
culture into one of real importanee, and 
the price which beekeepers have recently 
paid in a relatively small carry-over of 
honey from one year to the next and in 
lowered prices is small compared with the 
benefits to the industry of a permanent 
nature. It is amazing that with the enor- 
mous increase in beekeeping which came 
as an outgrowth of the War demand, the 
carry-over has been so small a proportion 
of the total production. 


The short courses which have been 
mentioned were Demuth’s finest oppor- 
tunity to meet; beekeepers and to pass on 
to them the results of his long experience. 
From that time on, he was in great de- 
mand at meetings of beekeepers in all 
parts of the country, for the beekeepers 
had come to know that he was their friend 
as well as their advisor and guide. It was 
not only that he never departed from the 
policy of giving the beekeepers real meat 
in his talks, but perhaps chiefly because 
of his genial personality and friendliness 
that he so easily won his way into the 
hearts of all beekeepers. He never at- 
tempted an, oratorical effort and he need 
ed none of the techniques of the profes- 
sional speaker to win his audiences to his 
views. In the simplest manner, he stood 
before the audience of friends and related 
to them the steps in clear thinking through 
which one must pass to arrive at the right 
conelusion regarding any beekeeping 
problem. 


I have elsewhere referred to Demuth’s 
scientific attitude of mind. I have never 
known any person who so well illustrated 
the advantage of clear thinking in his pre- 
sentations. Every one of his listeners with- 
in a few moments of the start of one of 
his speeches must have been impressed by 
the fact that he knew what he was talking 
about and that his conelusions were the 
result of right thinking, and when we 
couple with that assurance his cordiality, 
his friendliness and his evidence of a sin- 
cere desire to be helpful, his popularity 
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as a speaker before beekeepers is no mys- 
tery. 

Following the War, and having come to 
realize the practical necessity for state- 
ments of principles applicable to differ- 
ent regions, Demuth and I undertook to 
prepare regional bulletins of beekeeping 
practice. We discussed this a long time 
before we dared the first bulletin. 
Since Washington is located in the heart 
of a region of vast potentialites from 
tulip-tree, and since this source is and 
has long been lost to beekeepers because 
of poor beekeeping practices, we finally 
got up courage to prepare a bulletin on 
the methods applicable to the tulip-tree 
region. 


issue 


We next went to the clover and to the 
buckwheat regions for similar presenta- 
tions, and the clover region bulletin has 
had a distribution of 211,000. I feel sure 
that it has done good. The clover region is, 
as everybody knows, the most important 
beekeeping region of the whole country, 
producing at least half of the total na- 
tional crop, and since many beekeepers of 
this region still used poor methods, it was 
the right place to try to institute re- 
forms. To a gratifying degree, this effort 
was successful. The use of two-story hives 
has grown enormously, making this re- 
gion today the outstanding production 
area of the whole country. Our first en 
trance into a major region was to the 
clover region because our most progres- 
sive beekeepers are located there, so that 
we expected and were gratified to find 
beekeepers of that region ready to try 
experiments. We must remember that in 
beekeeping as in everything else, change 
is progress, whatever the change may be. 

I have earlier referred to Demuth’s life 
as being full and complete, and I am sure 
that he lived the life which he desired. If 
he had remained with us longer, he might 
have clarified his advice to beekeepers to 
the advantage of the entire industry by 
means of a book such as only he could 
have written. I wish that we might have 
his advice in a more complete and ana- 
lyzed form, for while I doubt if he had 
omitted specifie advice on any important 
beekeeping subject, the application of his 
methods might have been furthered if he 
had published them all together. From 
month to month he published advice such 
as has not been found in any other jour- 
nal, and beekeepers of all the country fol- 
lowed his timely recommendations. 

In conclusion we may summarize De- 
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muth’s work for the beekeeping industry 
as long years of labor marked by good 
eommon sense, a keen sense of the vital 
importance of scientific thinking and by 
the clearest analysis ever given to our 
methods and practices. But above all this 
was his interest in people. To him bee- 
keeping is an industry made up of folks, 
and the people were to him far more 
weighty than methods and broad princi- 
ples. It is only through application by 
people that change is possible or growth 
and this fundamental fact 
Demuth never forgot. His emphasis on 
people rested not on any general consid 
eration of the importance of individuals 
in applications of theories but on his per- 
their individual 
fare. His never failing kindness to every- 
body in the industry is well known and 
to him a beekeeper was the most impor- 
tant personage in the world. 


conceivable, 


sonal interest in wel- 


Words must fail all of us in a tribute 
to Demuth and to He never 
reached an age when he could attain rev- 
from his fellows in the craft be- 
eause he was just one of a large crowd 
working together and did not stand out 
from the standpoint of age. This is ex- 
actly as he would have wished if he had 
had a choice in the matter, for he had no 
liking for supremacy. Modest in all things 
and self effacing at all times, he was at 
the same time the strongest influence for 
right leadership which the American in 
dustry has had at any period of its de 
velopment. We have had and now have 
other capable leaders, and I believe that 
the beekeeping industry will continue to 
enlist the years to 
come. If ever again we have a leader who 
can do for the eraft what Demuth did, we 
shall be most fortunate, but I predict that 
we shall not have such a leader. 


his work. 


erence 


great leadership in 


If beekeepers forget Demuth’s teach- 
ings or lose their admiration for him per- 
sonally and professionally, I shall be dis- 
appointed, but I ean not believe that he 
will be forgotten. If because of narrow- 
ness of outlook we permit little men to 
take over his leadership, we shall suffer 
the consequences, but I have faith that 
we shall do our utmost to retain for bee- 
keeping the great qualities in our leaders 
which marked Demuth’s life among us. If 
from his life comes the lesson of the pow- 
er of leadership, beekeeping is 
safe for the future, and his labors will 
not have been in vain. 

Ithaca, New York. 
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~ From the Field 


of Experience - 








ONE CAUSE OF HONEY FERMENTING 


It Pays to Remove All Left-over Honey 
from Extractor 


Last year I left my honey on the hives, 
allowing it to ripen well. I extracted on 
September first and had a great deal of 
trouble Some of it 
went frothy in from three to four weeks. 


with fermentation. 
Today, while cleaning up my reversible 
two-frame extractor, I that 
after I had wiped the can very dry, and 
turned it on its side, a mixture of honey 
out of the which 
supports the rotating basket frame. This 
was rivited and soldered to the bottom of 
the tank but the soldering was broken 
from the can bottom. The bottom at this 
peint runs downward and unless the can 


observed 


and water oozed cone 


was tipped it would not run out. I again 
filled the can with warm water to a depth 
of three it off. Again a 
sweet watery liquid came from the cone 


inches and drew 


hottom. 

My way of extracting my small crop is 
to do one super and let it clarify in the 
extractor and when drawing it off, I tip 
the can a little. ° 

My belief is that the honey remaining 
in this cone from the previous year had 
fermented and each time I drew it off, a 
small amount of old fermented honey was 
included. Not all 
tion. It is well known that a small amount 


cans showed fermenta- 
of fermented honey would hurry the ae 
tion. Of course, I have soldered this up, 
but it struck me that others have report 
ed this trouble 
suggested as the only eure. True this will 


before and heating was 
stop fermentation even in grape wine. 
Those who have been having this trou- 
well to at this 
and any other dead ends in the large ex 


hle would do look cone 
tracting plants where honey may remain 
and ferment and still not be easily wash 
ed out when starting up for the new crop. 

In September Gleanings, 1933, Prof. H. 
F. Wilson in his article, “Some Factors 
Involved in Spoilage of Honey,” states 


held 
fermentation, 


that the “heekeeper should not be 
for 
provided the shipment was in good order 
when shipped.” It would seem the above 
experience teaches us to keep checking 
C. E. Phillips, St. Catharines, 


responsible losses by 


ourselves. 
Ontario. 


PREPARING BEES FOR WINTER 
The Paper Method of Packing Bees for 
Winter Has Its Advantages 

In preparing the apiary for winter a 
suitable location with adequate windbreak 
should be chosen. Hives should face the 
south or southeast and slope slightly to 
assure proper drainage, so that water may 
not freeze in the 

Ample stores of good quality should be 
provided. Young queens should be intro- 
duced to assure plenty of young bees to 


entrance. 





a af] 


Fig. 1.—Contracting entrance and placing tarred 
paper under bottom. 


go through the winter and to build up 
the colony quickly to harvest strength at 
the proper time. 

It is rather generally agreed that it is 

the long periods of even cold tempera- 
tures that Bees do 
stand below-zero temperatures if not con- 
tinued too long. It is in this connection 
that the black tarred paper packing can 
be used to very good advantage. It gath- 
ers or draws the sun’s rays and warms up 
the hive quickly. 
No. 1 the contracted en- 
trance. A three-inch metal strip is nailed 
the cut out of the entrance stick. 
This prevents mice gnawing their way 
into the hive. To make the bottom water- 
proof, the hive is set on a piece of tarred 
paper, the ends of which extend sufficient- 
ly to allow folding up on: the sides. 


bees do not survive. 


shows 


Fig. 


over 
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A shallow super containing an absorb- 


ent material is placed on top of the hive 
may be chaff, 
A burlap bag may be 
used rather than the super and preserved 


body. The material used 


leaves or burlap. 





Fig. 2.—Newspaper wrapping. 


for future use. If a bag is used it should 
not rest directly on top of the frames but 
be placed on slats or strips placed at in- 
the 


bees space to move around and across the 


tervals on frames, thus giving the 


frames, 














Fig. 3 


Absorbent bag on frames. Tarred wrap- 
ping held in place by cleats. 

No loose material is used in packing the 
sides. This further obviates the possibil 
ity of mice bothering. Several layers of 
for 
packing. Magazines may be used but are 


newspapers have proved excellent 
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smaller and more difficult to handle. Sev- 
eral thicknesses are put around the sides 
and over the hive and held in place by 
means of small nails or thumb tacks, as 
illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The hive is now ready for the outer 
The tarred paper is applied, 
folded neatly and held in place by means 


covering. 


of cleats or strips as shown in Fig. 3. 
Twine may also be used. The lid is weight- 
ed with a large stone or brick. 

If preferred, a tarred paper cap may 
be placed on top and folded down. The 
edges of these should be folded down so 
that no pocket is made to hold moisture. 
Fasten with strips or heavy twine. 

Some beekeepers prefer the high en- 
tranee shown in Fig. 4. This is used as a 





Fig. 4. 


Upper entrance near top of hive. Bot- 


tom entrance closed. 


safety measure to prevent clogging of an 
entrance by the bodies of dead bees and 
another safeguard against mice. The bot- 
tom is closed and no absorbent 
The moisture con- 
denses at the top and passes out readily. 
A food-chamber is top of the 
brood chamber to insure ample honey. 


entrance 
material is necessary. 


used on 
We wish to repeat—we want strong col 
the winter, too. With suitable 
wintering arrangements they winter with 


onies—in 


less waste of energy and stores than the 
weaker colonies which have to struggle 
to keep up the temperature. Though they 
consume more honey they are ready to 
tuke advantage of early spring flows and 
thus than make up for this con 
sumption. They come to harvest strength 
with far less labor on the part of the 
owner, stimulative feeding and much ma- 
nipulation being avoided. A few strong 


more 
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colonies yield far more honey and re- 
quire far less labor than many weak colo- 
Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 

|The piece of metal nailed on the en- 
trance cleat to exclude mice is worth 
We tried it. We do not ex- 
actly favor placing top packing material 
directly over the frames. We prefer to put 
it on top of inner cover. More packing 
than Mr. Nielsen uses would be needed for 
latitudes farther north. As been 
stated, a good windbreak is very essential 
wintering.—Edi- 


nies. 


while. have 


has 
for successful outdoor 
tor. | 


—= A o— 
BEES TAKE PITY ON QUEEN 


Beekeeper Unintenticonally Leaves a Queen 
to Perish, but Bees Take Care of Her 


While requeening some few days ago, 


an incident happened whieh illustrates 
very well the instinctive protection bees 
give to a queen. 


I had several cages with young queens 


with me. These were laying queens in 
bare foodless eages without attendants 
taken from nuclei a few minutes before. 


While requeening a large colony, which 
necessitated removing six or seven supers 
to get to the brood chamber, I laid these 
cages fairly close (about a foot or so) to 
the entrance on the opposite side from 
which I was working. 

When through with 
ony I picked up the remaining queens, but 


this particular col 


overlooked one which was partially hidden 
little to one side. I did 
notice a few bees in that spot but thought 


in the a grass a 
nothing of it as I had been shaking sev 
eral finished supers free of bees. 

Three days later I returned with some 
empty supers. Upon nearing this colony 1 
immediately noticed a cluster of bees in 


the grass beside the hive. Curious to see 


just why they were there, I went over, 
and at onee saw the queen cage. It was 
completely covered with bees. I shook 


them off 
the queen very lively and apparently not 


and much to my surprise saw 
at all hurt by her experience. 

was in a 
The 
was 
f the 
day. And yet, although the cage was at 
least 14 or 15 
and the colony had a 


had fed this 


As stated above, this queen 


without food or attendants. 


cage 
nights were fairly cool and the cage 
exposed to the sun at least part « 
the entrance 
inside, the 
the three 


inches from 
queen 


bees queen all 
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days and clustered so thickly on the cage 
that they kept her sheltered both from 
the cold of the night and heat of the day. 

If this queen had been liberated in the 
hive which had a queen, the bees would 
in all probability killed her, but 
while in the cage they made no such at 
tempt.—C. M. Middle River, 
Minnesota. 


have 


Isaacson, 


ARE CYPRIAN BEES SUPERIOR? 


A Limited Compariscn with Other Races 
Gives Cyprians the Lead 


When I was in the sixth grade my ag 
ricultura book said that the Cyprian bees 
held the world’s reeord for honey produe 
tion. From that day on my desire was to 


obtain some Cyprian bees. I tried the 
biack bees, then Italians, and Caucasians; 
although the Italians were very gentle 
and good honey gatherers, I still wanted 


to try the Cyprians. Every one that I 
asked about them and all of the bee books 
said they were very and advised 
them, but none of them had 
any first hand information, which amounts 


cross 
not to get 
to the same thing as some one telling vou 
to stay out of the stock market because 
some one he had heard of had lost every- 
thing. 

I finally imported some Cyprians, which 
left only one of the 
bees that I had not viz., 
lans. I then got some Carniolans. I took 


eommon races of 


tried, Carnio- 
three queens of the same age, one each of 
Italian, Carniolan, and Cyprian, and put 
them in hives of equal strength. I have 
obtained the same results for two years. 
Where my would produce 100 
pounds, the Carniolans would produce 
from 125 pounds to 150 pounds, and the 
Cyprians from 175 pounds to 200 pounds. 
On April 3 of this year the Cyprians had 
55 pounds surplus, the Carniolans 10 
pounds, and the Italians, none. 


Italians 


My average this year will be over 200 
pounds, which i think is pretty good, for 
my bees are in the city. On the southwest 
is the Willamette River, on the north the 
Columbia little two miles 
away, and on the east the city extends 
for about 15 miles. There is a network of 
lakes between 


River a over 


the two rivers so it does 
not leave a very large territory in which 
to work. Most of my surplus is from fire- 
weed, the closest of which is three miles 


away, and the bees have to cross the 
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Willamette River, which is about a mile 
wide to get to it. I found my bees work- 
ing on red clover the other day about 
three miles from home. This was the sec- 
ond time I had seen bees working on it. 
I went to a large field of red clover 12 
miles from my bees, but found only bum- 
blebees working on it. This was the first 
time I had noticed the red clover since I 
I do not 
know whether they work on it all the 
time, or if there was an unusual amount 
of nectar in the flowers this season. 


started keeping Cyprians, so 


Cyprians look very much like Italians 
except they are a little smaller and move 
faster. They, as well as Carniolans, are 
prolific, build up faster in the 
spring, work earlier in the morning, later 
at night, and on colder days than Ital- 
ians. Cyprians will bring in pollen and 
nectar in the fall when the other races of 
bees do not even leave the hives. They 
worked every week last winter but one. 
When I examined the bees the first part 
of December one hive that had been re 
queened late was very weak and I marked 
it for feeding. When I looked at them 
the first of February they had two more 
frames of honey than they had in De 


more 


cember. This hive was one of the best 
this year. 
There is absolutely no robbing with 


Cyprians. I sometimes put broken combs 
of honey in front of a hive for the bees 
to clean up, and I do not have to worry 
about robbing, but if one should do this 
with other would start the 
whole apiary to robbing and they would 
keep it up for several days. If robbers 
come around they do not wait for them to 
light but catch them in the air. They guard 
their hives even better than the Italians 
which is saying quite a bit. 


any bees it 


The terrible cross Cyprians that you 
have heard so much about are no crosser 
than the average Italians. When opening 
a hive one should be careful not to jar 
them, breathe on them, use smoke or make 
any quick movements, and no 
needed. After two frames have 
been taken out you can speed up and work 
as fast as with any other race of bees. I 
get stung much more when working with 
Carniolans than with Cyprians, but if one 
should try to handle Cyprians the same 
way as Itaiians he would think they were 


veil is 
one or 


very cross. I have tried mating Cyprian 
queens to Italians and Carniolan drones 
but without exception the resulting bees 
have been very cross. If one wants gentle 
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Cyprians he must keep them pure. 

I have found out one bad feature with 
Cyprians, and that is propolis. They use 
lots of propolis but not as much as Cau- 
easians. They do not fasten the bottom 
of the frames down with propolis as do the 
Caucasians, but they put it on top of the 
frames and in all cracks. From this it ap- 
pears that they would be a good race of 
cold climates. We do not have 
cold weather here, but I think they will 
stand just as cold or colder weather than 
Italians. For a cold climate I 
ommend Carniolans. 

With controlled mating I believe that 
a race of bees could be developed from a 
cross between Cyprians and Carniolans 
that would be superior to any race of bees 


bees for 


would ree- 


known. The Carniolans would give it size 
and less tendency to gather propolis and 
the Cyprians would give it all the other 
desirable A race of this 
be valuable in either cold or 
warm ¢limates. 


characteristies. 
kind would 


In my opinion Cyprians are very near 
to the ideal bee. They keep their hives 
protect better than 


less disease because 


cleaner and them 


other bees. There is 
of less robbing. All of the apiaries close 
to me had American foulbrood but 
my Cyprians have not had a disease of 
any kind. They seem to swarm less than 
other bees for I have not had a single 
swarm and all that I have done to prevent 
it is to give them plenty of room, and last 
but not least, they will produce more hon- 
mild climate than any 
bees found in the United 
States. I do not say that they will pro- 
duce twice as much as Italians in any lo- 
cation. In some locations they might pro- 


have 


ey in a warm or 


other race of 


duee more than twiee as much, while in 
others there would be little differ- 
ence, but in any location they will pro- 
duce than Italians.—R. O. Dodge, 


Portland, Oregon. 


very 


more 


BELIEVES HONEY CURED HIM 
Pennsylvania Painter Relieved of Rheu- 
matism by Keeping Bees 


Whether the steady use of honey bene 
fits all individuals is not the point. Fred 
Kaiser of Erie, Pennsylvania, was in an 
accident a number of years ago and while 
recovering he advised to take cod 
liver oil, eat nourishing foods, ete. He 
says that he began to build up very rap- 


was 
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idly when he began the steady use of 
honey. 


His strength would hold out for 
almost any amount of exertion after he 
began eating honey freely. 














Mr. Fred Kaiser of Erie, Pa., believes that his 
bees helped him to recover his health. 


Mr. Kaiser also is a firm believer in 
bee stings a help in getting rid of mus- 
rheumatism. painter by 
trade and the rheumatism was so bad that 
he practically lost the use of his right 


arm so that he was foreed to paint with 


cular He is a 
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his left hand. In time his left arm began 


to trouble him also, but he noticed that 
after he began to keep bees and got stung 
occasionally that the rheumatism was 


helped. He is now entirely rid of it and 
can paint with either hand. 

Mr. Kaiser’s granddaughters are not at 
all afraid of the the picture 
shows. The older one takes great delight 
in finding the queen. The younger little 


bees as 


girl was almost raised upon milk and 
honey and today she is as healthful a 
child as can be found anywhere. Mr. 


Kaiser and his son are proud of the girls 
and well they may be.—H. H. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


—-» & oo 
LANGSTROTH MEMORIAL MEETING 


This Meeting Was Held Near Dayton, 
Ohio, on July 14 


On the oceasion of the thirty-ninth an 
niversary of the death of L. L. Langstroth, 
Mr. Ward Ruse, President, and Mr. Penn 
G. Snyder, Secretary, of the Montgomery 
County Beekeepers’ Association thought it 
highly proper and altogether fitting that 
the this year at its annual 
meeting should pay its respect to the life 
and work of this great man and it did, a 


association 


preliminary account of which was given 
in the September issue. 

During the early days when Mr. Lang- 
stroth lived at Oxford, Ohio, he was a 
frequent visitor at Medina. Mr. Snyder, 
knowing this, hoped I could at this meet 
ing give some reminiscences of the man 





These two young ladies are not at all afraid of their grandfather’s bees. 
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to whom all the modern bee world is in- 
debted. When Mr. Langstroth came to 
Medina he would talk with my father for 
hours at a time. I was always present at 
these conferences and often have I wished 
that his easy flowing words of early his- 
tory could have been taken in short hand. 

The present generation of beekeepers 
does not know, nor can it fully appreciate 
the full measure of Langstroth’s invention 
or his teachings as shown in his book, 
“Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee,” 
written in 1853, or year after he 
brought out his hive. It is, indeed, sur- 


one 


prising how many new things that we are 
talking about today are found in that 
masterpiece written over 80 years ago. It 
is true that he did not about the 
smoker, comb foundation, and the 
bee-escape, but he did write of the value 


know 
bee 


of smoke as a subduing agent and best 
of all in the line of bee behavior and of 


the 
astonishes us 


covered almost 


that 
who are trying to write about something 


bee management he 
entire field in a way 
new in our bee books and bee journals. 
How he could the 


subject most of us 


mastered 
before 


have whole 


decades were 
born is indeed a mystery to those of us 
who had the benefit of later re- 
search and study. What he wrote and said 
the test 
other writings on bees. In addition to all 
this was a command of the English lan 
guage that would do credit to a Wash 
ington Irving or an Abraham Lineoln. 

Those of us who sat at the feet of this 
Galmaliel of and listened to his 
musical flowing words of wisdom, love, 
and affection know that he was not only 
a great humanitarian but a philosopher of 
no mean order. His stories sparkled with 
wit and humor and his very presence was 
an inspiration. 


have 


has stood of time as almost no 


beedom 


But the thing that made him famous 
throughout the wide world where bees are 
kept in a modern way was the hive and 
frame bearing his name. He did not con- 
the idea of 
combs. Huber and others preceded him in 
that; but almost im 
movable. Langstroth’s great invention lay 


ceive movable frames or 


their frames were 
in the discovery of a bee space approxi 


mately *; of an inch wide—a space that 
hees will not fill either with glue or comb. 
It may seem simple, but it took a Lang 
stroth to see what no one else before him 
saw; namely, that a frame to be really 
movable must have a bee space all around 


it and between it and the next frame or 
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frames. Langstroth told me himself that 
he could hardly sleep until he 
made a hive embodying the principle of 
frames to receive the combs bee spaced 
other and from the hive at 
each end and on the top and bottom. Some 
of his first hives he built in the workshop 
of W. W. Cary at Colerain, Mass., in 1852. 
He was awarded a patent on the hive and 
frame in 1852. His first hive was made 
in Philadelphia in 1851. 

As in the case of many other inventors, 
the public was skeptical. Beekeepers stuck 
to their old box hives and finally when 
a few that this 


rest or 


from each 


saw invention was real- 


From the American Bee Journal, 1868. 


The first extractor built in the United States. 
Langstroth, the inventor of the hive and frame 
bearing his name, was the first to build a honey 
extractor in the United States. With his quick 
genius for the practical, he early saw the neces- 
sity for gearing to increase the speed of the reel. 


ly epoch-making, tried to rob him of the 
glory that was rightfully his. (See Amer- 
ican Bee Journal for Febraury, 1872.) It 
is a sad comment on the times. Some writ 
ers (I’ll not name them because they are 
forgotten as they should be) tried to claim 
that Langstroth not original, that 
his patent was antedated. This so distress 
ed Mr. Langstroth that it brought on his 
old head trouble. There would be long pe- 
riods when he would see no one and then 
there would be periods when he was quite 
himself. It was during these periods of 


was 
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Upper picture: Mrs. Julia C. Moore and daughter, Virginia; E. R. Root, and Ward Ruse. Lower: 
John Erbaugh W. E. Dunham, C. A. Reese, and Penn G. Snyder. Photo from the Dayton Journal. 
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awakening that he would come to Medina 
to see father. 

I would like to take you to the Lang- 
stroth house, still in existence, in Oxford, 
where from 1858 to 1887 he lived. 

I wish I could show you the fireplace 
in that worked. I would 
like to show you his book of notes, con- 
work. 


house where he 


taining the history of his 
This book fortunately is now in the pos- 
session of the Langstroth-Root Memorial 


Library at Cornell University. 


early 


Mr. Langstroth, with his far-seeing vi 


sion, was the first to make in this coun 
try a geared back honey extractor so that 
one turn of the crank would make four 


turns of the reel holding the combs. This 
Son sold a 
was fol- 
I. Root. 


prized recollections of my 


1867. Langstroth and 
number of these machines. He 
lowed by M. Quinby and by A. 

Some of the 
childhood 
curred between my father, A. I. Root and 
Mr. Langstroth mentioned at the outset. 
During these visits to Medina Mr. Lang- 
stroth used to take hold of my hand and 
talk as only he could of the early days of 
his persecution ; of the introduction of 
Italian bees by S. B. Parsons, of the im- 
ported Italian queen he sold to father for 
$20.00, and whieh father earried in his 
hand to Medina and suecessfully intro- 
duced to a colony. 


was in 


were those long talks that oe 


It was during these early days, ac- 
cording to Doctor E. F. Phillips, that A. 1. 
Root in beekeeping, 
when he expounded the Langstroth sys- 
tem. He and Chas. Dadant stood firmly by 
Langstroth until Mr. Langstroth lived to 
see the day when he was vindicated in the 


was the evangelist 


right to his discovery of a bee space that 
led to his invention. 

No mere words can fitly deseribe Mr. 
Langstroth’s personality and the charm 
of his musical words that flowed so eas- 
ily. 

Mr. Snyder asked me before the meet 
ing if there were any surviving relatives 
of Mr. Langstroth at Dayton. I replied 
that I thought here were none. Imagine 
our surprise and pleasure when a grand- 
daughter in the person of Mrs. Julia C. 
Moore, 1820 Auburn Avenue, Dayton, an- 
nounced herself and then introduced her 
daughter, Miss Virginia E. Moore. Mrs. 
Moore the daughter of Anna M. 
Cowan, daughter of Mr. Langstroth. In 
both Mrs. Moore and her daughter I could 
see some of the fine personality of this 


was 
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great ancestor whom we had come to 
honor. 

It is to be hoped that a national meet- 
ing of beekeepers can some day be held 
at Dayton. There is no man who could 
pay a more fitting tribute at the grave of 
Langstroth than Dr. E. F. Phillips, who 
under his charge that treasure of 
Langstroth’s personal notes. May the day 
and it will.—E. R. Root, Medina, 


has 


come, 

Ohio. 
— LA Oo 

A WORTH WHILE HONEY PLANT 


A Plant of This Kind Is Welcome During 
a Drouth Year 

Something about my experience with 

Cleoma (C. spinosa), also called spider 

plant, and Rocky Mountain bee plant may 

be of ago, without 

any thought of its nectar content, I sent 


interest. Some years 
to an eastern house for some seed, just 


The 


seed came up well and since then has self- 


because I wanted something new. 


seeded. There are still plants coming up 
all over my garden for the bees to work 
on, 

We, here in eastern Nebraska, are just 
ending two successive years of unprece- 
dented drouth and high temperature with 
hot winds, unknown in 
territory heretofore. My garden 
total failure, and I let the cleoma stand 
where it came up, but I had saved some 
seed from last vear, and planted it in a 
small vacant tract, and paid no further 
attention to it. 

The honey crop was extremely light all 
around little surplus stored. 
But the cleoma plants kept right on grow 
full 
working bees. 


something this 


was a 


here, very 


ing, and now, September 1, are in 


bloom and ecovered with 


One plant standing alone in the grass of 


the front yard is five feet high with a 
spread of six feet and a burst of bloom, 
while the small place is covered with 


bloom but, of course, being thicker, the 
plants are not so large. Bees are on all 
the plants from just after sunrise until 
nearly sundown.—A. L. Timblin, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

— AA 89m—-. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


The editor’s statement on page 521 re- 
garding the short honey crop throughout 
the United States would apply very well 
to the Niagara District of Canada. Owing 
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to the unprecedented drouth of 1933 and 
also 1934 the seeding of clover failed to 
germinate. The prospects for a crop look- 
ed so poor that we doubted it would be 
necessary to put on supers. However, we 
put a couple of supers on each hive, and 
and about ten days afterward we were 
astonished to find the supers filled and a 
lot of burr combs under the honey boards. 
We extracted the very light colored, fine 
flavored honey and where it 
came from. Investigation solved the mys 


wondered 


tery. The fields that should have been 
clothed with clover blossoms grew up to 
Canada thistles and many discouraged 


farmers just “let them go.” 

We have often thought that an ideal 
plan for honey stands would be to have a 
stand on each side of the road or opposite 
each other. It would save purchasers the 
trouble of crossing the road, and it might 
pay for the 

In dealing with motorists, one can not 
handle all alike. There is an 
old axiom, “the customer is always right.” 

It is wise not to argue with a customer 
if he is not satisfied, just 
make a short, plain statement and let him 
do the talking. 


added expense. 


customers 


courteously 


The article on page 532, “Early Reared 
3ees May Winter Perfectly if Not Worn 
Out in the Fall,” is a good one. That was 
the cause of the 50 per cent.loss through 
our district last year. We put on an extra 
super at the close of the clover flow and 
when it was time to prepare the bees for 
winter there was not five pounds of fall 
honey in any of those supers. Some had 
none. Few eggs were laid during the fall 
and although the most of the queens were 
young the colonies went into winter quai 
with That too much 
activity and little honey in the fall means 


ters worn-out bees. 
weak colonies in spring is certainly true. 
full buckets 
of water on the bees may have killed the 
queen or the bees may have balled her. A 
good spraying would have had the desired 
result. A small foree pump placed in a 
bucket of water and having a 3-foot hose 
that will turn the spray in any direction 


Adelaide Combs dashing 


is a most useful article in an apiary. It 
will stop a bad case of robbing quicker 
than anything we have ever used. A few 
drops of carbolie acid placed on grass 
covering the entrance of the colony being 
robbed will help a lot. 

A few drops of carbolie on top of the 
smoker fuel will assist in speeding the 
exit of bees from the supers. 
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Poor ventilation referred to on 
559 may cause swarming. We give our 
bees lots of ventilation at the entrance 
during the summer and contract the en- 
trance during spring and fall. Then our 
double-walled hives made of thin lumber- 
waterproof paper on each side of the pack- 
ing are so well insulated, not only against 
the eold of winter but the heat of 
summer that such a condition as “hang- 


page 


also 


ing out” is a very rare occurrence. A con- 
tented condition of the colony during the 
swarming coupled with plenty of storage 
room means little swarming.—J. F. Dunn, 
Ridgway, Ontario. 


—. AA os 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


I have been once again over the road 
last October, visiting the Ot- 
Valley and the old St. Lawrenee, 
where that famous old windmill and old 
fort still stand. Sturdy U. E. Loyalists 
settled that part of the country. Compar- 


traversed 
tawa 


ing the two nations lying peaceably side 
fort wall be- 
tween, with Japan and China, or with 
Japan and Russia, how thankful we should 
be! We, though, are blood brothers, and 
can trust deal 
without trickery. 

Last fall everything was covered with 
snow, a most unweleome and premature 
snow. This time everything showed the 
ravages of a long continued drouth. 


by side, with not a nor a 


each other for a square 


I was disappointed in not seeing more 
bee-yards, though my trip’ by train in go- 
ing was during the night, as far as Ot- 
tawa. This changed when I reached my 
old home county, Leeds. Not many miles 
east of Brockville I saw a wonderful api- 
ary. It sat on a hill, well shaded, and was 
in full view from the highway. The house 
and yards looked as if there was only 
prosperity there, and I wondered just how 
much credit due 
bees. 


was those colonies of 

Near my old home nearly all the nearest 
neighbors keep bees enough to supply 
their own tables with honey, ranging from 
one to six colonies. One sensible lady, a 
spinster, of course, showed her good sense 
by going into the business properly, be- 
cause she was in love with the work, and 
because she knew bees, if rightly man- 
aged, were money-makers for their own- 
er. 

She had, I should judge, over thirty 
colonies, and they were placed in an al- 
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most ideal spot. A bluff rock kept off all 
cold winds, and several trees and bushes 
at its foot gava the necessary shade. The 
bees were busy among her flowers, the 
latter being her hobby, blooming all about 
in great profusion. The bees were quiet 
and content and did not mind being looked 
at in the least. I saw pail after pail of 
honey, ready to be delivered to her many 
satisfied customers, and realized she could 
perhaps give many old beekeepers helpful 
ideas as to management. I had only one 
fault to find; she sold her honey at ten 
cents per pound, because her customers 
always stood by her though others all 
about had honey for sale. Why not have 
given those old valued customers a jar, 
gratis, then sold at a good price, that 
other beekeepers might benefit? If our 
honey is good, why not ask a good price 
for it? Is it fair to under other 
prices? 


come 


One and all speak of the unusual thick- 
ness of the honey this year, and think it 
due to lack of moisture. 


I had the chance to sample several kinds 
of honey, and took great pleasure in doing 
so. Near Finch I tasted white clover hon- 
ey, for the first time. It was the clearest, 
whitest honey I had ever seen, but it had 
no decided flavor. Basswood honey, though 
not quite so clear, was much more deli- 
cious in flavor, and, last of all, I tasted a 
honey and remarked on its odd tang. 
On questioning the man who had it on 
sale, I found it was alfalfa honey. But, 
folks, our own brand, of alsike and sweet 
clover combined, compares most favorably 
with even that delicious 
riety. I’m wondering about that orange 
variety. 


basswood va- 


I slept in a home near Ottawa several 
nights, and the first night I wondered if 
I was “hearing things” or just simply 
dreaming. All night long the low hum of 
bees lulled me. Could it be that bees had 
gone to this sober old head of mine? Next 
morning I went to the window to see if 
an apiary were near, and there on the sill 
I saw a number of honeybees, preening 
their wings, and sunning themselves. On 
questioning my hostess, I learned that the 
walls of the house were filled with honey- 
bees, and stores of honey. At one time it 
seeped through the wall. Bricks were re- 
moved in an effort to get rid of the bees, 
and it was thought to have been success- 
fully accomplished, but all to no purpose. 
Another swarm took possession soon after. 
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In fact, that house has become the Mecca 
of all swarming bees throughout the 
neighborhood. It is no easy task to tear 
down brick walls, so during depression 
those bees are If the walls could 
only be partitioned, and entrances pro- 
vided, what an apiary! The wintering 
problem would be solved. 
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safe. 


I have just been reading the September 
issue of Gleanings, and it set me worry- 
ing over my bees. I am afraid they will 
wear themselves out before real cold 
weather sets in. Like many women I have 
known, they will work until ready to 
drop, yet keep on as long as anything re- 
mains undone. That sweet clover field is 
in bloom again, and how those bees are 
working! From early morning until late 
evening we hear them zooming back and 
forth, and the field itself sounds like a 
great hive. 

Since coming home the weather has 
changed. We have had showers followed 
by cloudy, damp days, but just as soon as 
a fine, bright day comes along, we are go- 
ing to see what is doing inside those 
hives, especially in the brood chamber. 


One thing is certain! My bees will not 
be on relief this winter. Females, if giv- 
en the chance, will always see to that if 
food is to be had. They are naturally in- 
dependent, and bees are especially so. 
They are storing enough to ensure full 
tummies for all, even the miserable few 
drones left to survive. Judging from the 
size of the clusters in my last swarms, I 
do really believe they have got hold of 
the food those Dionne parents ate. Vita- 
min E must abound in sweet clover nec- 
tar. 


I am more than pleased with my pack- 
age bees. On my return I found the boy 
had extracted a five-gallon crock of hon- 
ey, leaving lots of honey for the bees. In 
fact, we never disturb the hive body, 
taking only from the supers. Both buck- 
wheat and sweet clover blooms were 
spread out for my bees, but they proved 
discriminating. Their tastes were refined, 
as this late honey proves. It is almost as 
clear as the clover honey, and has only a 
faint tang of buckwheat. Only an epicure 
would detect its presence. 


Now, if only we knew that sort of win- 
ter lies ahead of us! Of course it is silly 
to worry, but if ever bees were warmly 
packed, mine will be, and early in the 
season, too.—Spinster Jane. 
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S From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Many 
beekeepers who moved from orange to al- 
falfa, sage or wild buekwheat soon dis- 
covered the hopelessness of securing a 
crop of honey, so packed up and moved to 
the cotton fields of Kern and Tulare coun- 
ties. Sd great was the migration that five 
or six trucks carrying from 75 to 175 colo- 
nies would stop at the same station where 
the drivers stopped for junch and gas. 
Many of these outfits were owned by bee- 
keepers who operated from 900 to 1500 
colonies. Many sections w: re overstocked. 
Weather conditions were not favorable 
for cotton. With the overcrowding of the 
territory only an occasional apiary stored 
enough surplus to justify the expense of 
moving. Beekeepers that moved to the 
bean fields received some surplus, but the 
great majority were fortunate if they goi 
a good fill-up for winter. 

A honey buyer who just returned from 
a trip over much of California and Ne- 
vada reports a very spotted honey crop. 
All agree that the crop as a whole is the 
shortest in years, if not on record. Honey 
buyers eall regularly ready to buy at 
slightly higher prices. Beeswax remains 
firm. 

Just why the government should con- 
sider lowering the tariff on Cuban honey 
when we have such a short crop is beyond 
the comprehension of the writer. America 
for Americans, first, last and all the time, 
is our motto. With all government reports 
indicating a rising price in all farm prod 
ucts we see no reason why honey should 
not take an upward turn along with beans, 
corn, wheat, and other farm products. 

Meanwhile the sun shines brightly, the 
fishing season is on, hunters are bringing 
in deer from the nearby mountains, and 
some people are enjoying themselves to 
the utmost.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Cali- 
fornia. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—This is 
being written in a bee camp in the heart 
of the star thistle district. The tempera- 
ture is 100° in the shade and 95 per cent 
of the bee hives have no shade; neither 
do the hundreds of beekeepers who are 
bending their backs over the hives taking 
the light surplus, work in the shade. 

The honey flow, in the words of our old 
Sunday School superintendent referring 





to ending his address, “is winding to a 
close.” There are many disappointed bee- 
keepers. The star thistle was their last 
chanee. After several failures of honey 
flows the bees were not in condition to do 
their best work when the flow from star 
thistle started. Some had made as many 
as three moves, none of which produced 
more than an existence for the bees and 
some of them not even that. The result 
was a poor surplus from the star thistle 
in some cases as low as 15 pounds. In fa- 
vored spots a surplus of 80 pounds to the 
colony was obtained. The general result 
will show an average of about 40 pounds 
to the colony. 
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The beekeepers are not discouraged; 
none are talking of quitting the business, 
but, on the other hand, are going still 
deeper into it with a stronger determina- 
tion to succeed in the business they pre- 
fer above all others, planning more care- 
fully for the future. 

The first of September was recognized 
as the beekeepers’ New Year and re- 
queening was commenced and increase is 
being made. This district is one of the 
best for queen and package bees and 
plans are well in hand for the business of 
the coming year. 

H. M. Krebs, Supervising Entomologist, 
has issued his report of inspection for the 
second quarter of 1934. Good work is be- 
ing done in most of the counties but we 
still have a few counties in which little 
is done to drive out American foulbrood, 
the result being that our percentage of 
disease is still too large. Beekeepers are 
seeing the need of a united effort to get 
rid of disease and the result must be en- 
couraging. Our inspectors need encourage- 
ment; they have fought a good fight. Bee- 
keepers are pleased but they should do 
more to assist in freeing the state of dis- 
ease. We have trained men in our labora- 
tories; they can help us. We admit the 
proper expenditure should be made. Our 
experiment stations have shown fine re- 
sults in all the lines they have been work- 
ing. Their plans are being completed for 
the coming year’s work. It may not be too 
late for us to remind them of this im- 
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portant subject. European foulbrood is 
no longer a menace; it was up to 1910. 
Up to that time little had been done to 
solve its problem. The study was com- 
menced in earnest and the result is that 
we no longer fear the ravages of Euro- 
pean. Why not get busy and find a way 
so that we may look forward with hope- 
ful confidence that old man A. F. B. must 
go?’—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—Here at Fargo the 
honey practically at an end 
by: August 20, with apiaries in this vicin- 
ity yielding an average of about 90 
pounds of honey per colony. Of late the 
weather has been cloudy and cool with 
the result that hives have been barely 
holding their own in weight. Gathering by 
the limited to 
brief periods, at which times the gains 
fairly compensated for the losses in hive 
weight during the past ten days. With the 
return of fair weather it is possible that 
gathering will be resumed as there is still 
a fair amount of sweet clover in bloom lo 
cally. 


Colonies are populous with 





flow was 


bees has been occasional 


and 
brood-rearing has tapered off only slightly 
of late. From indications, colo- 
nies, in this area, are entering winter in 
fairly good condition. However, this is 
not the situation for the state as a whole. 
It is that conditions here at 
Fargo are fairly typical of the Red River 
Valley of the eastern part of the state. 
Farther west the honey yields as already 


bees 


present 


believed 


reported to this office by beekeepers range 
from failures. Where such 
ditions obtain the beekeepers must resort 
to special feeding for winter or meet the 
wintering problem in some other way. The 
poorer yields and failures are due to the 
greater severity of tha drouth and its ef 
fect on beekeeping conditions, in the 
areas reporting. In years of normal rain- 
fall honey production is uniformly high 
in the places now affected by the con- 
tinued dry weather. 

Correspondence with beekeepers who 
report crop failures indicate that many of 
them are taking care of their customers 


poor to econ 


by purchasing honey from more favored 
areas, retailing it to their trade. This is 
a commendable practice as it will serve 
to retain their customers for future years 
when honey production in these areas will 
return to normal. 

How the wintering problem will be met 
in areas where poor crops are prevalent 
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this year is now more or less a matter of 
conjecture. With a lack of honey for 
stores, and colonies in none too satisfac- 
tory condition in the areas hardest hit by 
drouth, beekeepers will be obliged to 
adopt the method which seems most prac- 
ticable under the circumstances. Recently 
a beekeeper told me that he did not in- 
tend to winter over but would kill his 
colonies off with Cyanogas and re-stock 
with packages next spring. Another, who 
is alarmed on account of lack of stores, 
proposes to haul his colonies in packages 
southern state for over winter and 
next spring place them in packages and 
return them to their northern location. 
Whether or not the venture will be prof- 
itable remains to be seen. The beekeeper 


to a 


who proposes doing it has had valuable ex- 
perience in hauling packages of bees by 
auto truck the South during the 


spring. 


from 


Wherever conditions are fairly satis- 
factory for wintering-over it is believed 
that most beekeepers are following the 
policy of wintering colonies in good cel- 
lars or in packing cases out of doors. Eith- 
er method appears to be less hazardous 
for strong colonies well provisioned with 
stores.—J. A. Munro, Fargo, North Da- 
kota. 


FLORIDA.—In northwest Florida Mex 
ican clover (white pursley) is yielding 
fine. It is not a surplus producing plant 
but it furnishes stores for winter and 
keeps the queens laying late. Plenty of 
stores and strong colonies late in the sea- 
son go a long way towards securing a 
spring crop. In central Florida, our home 
location, are storing nectar 
from partridge pea. However, we expect 
no surplus from this source. 

Most of the bees are still in the man- 
grove section. This plant yielded a nice 
surplus. 


bees some 


A A 
Y Beekeepers Are Taking Better Care of Y 

Their Bees and Securing Larger Yields. X 
A 
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The yield per colony has not been so 
large as last year but the grade is better. 
The price advance will help beekeepers. 
Quite a number are increasing their bees. 
Beekeeping is gradually eeming in to its 
own in Florida, and beekeepers are taking 
better care of their bees and producing 
larger crops and better grades of honey. 
There is still room for improvement. I 
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visited a yard a few days ago that would 
have produced a nice profit had the owner 
supplied storing room for the bees. Many 
colonies built combs below the _ brood- 
chamber as most of the colonies were in 
hives without bottoms of any kind. 

Wild sunflower is our next source of 
surplus but in most instances bees must 
be moved to this plant as it grows only 
en lowlands. In the Glade section it will 
begin blooming in about six weeks. It is 
much later this season than usual, owing 
to the lateness of the rainy season. 

Honey prices have advanced some, both 
wholesale and retail. Buyers are active 
and are offering a price much in advance 
of last year at this date——N. Forehand, 
DeLand, Florida. 


WESTERN OHIO.—This has been a pe- 
culiar season. There was a severe early 
drouth which spoiled prospects for a good 
honey flow. A good rain revived vegeta- 
tion and bees started to work in earnest. 
This continued until August 15. At no 
time was there any indication of swarm- 
ing. Beekeepers reported that their bees 
were too busy to swarm. A very good crop 
of fine quality honey has been secured 
in this area. Some beekeepers are through 
extracting, and are getting their bees 
ready for winter. 

Beekeepers are holding firm for an ad- 
vance in price of honey. Some small lots 
of honey have been sold at a very good 
price. All honey is packed in 60-pound 
cans, and in paper cartons which makes 
avery neat, easy to handle, and practical 
package to ship. 

The weather at present is ideal for bee 
work as the bees are now storing some 
honey from white sweet clover, buck- 
wheat, and heartsease. This is almost per- 
feet weather for fall brood rearing. Tem- 
peratures during this period have con- 
tinued abnormally high, with sufficient 
moisture to keep plant life in good con- 
dition. 
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Sweet Clover the Farmers’ Hope for the Y 


There will be no alsike next season as 
the young plants were all dried up from 
the severe drouth in the spring and early 
summer. New seedings of sweet clover 
look fairly good, and I believe if the 
farmers would grow sweet clover their 
pasture problem during dry seasons would 
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be solved. It is surprising what sweet clo- 
ver will stand during a dry season. Our 
crop this summer would have been next: to 
a failure if it had not been for sweet clo- 
ver. 

Considerable requeening has been done 
this summer. Beekeepers are feeling hap- 
py over the season’s results. They are do 
ing as well as, or better than, people in 
other lines of business. We believe that 
the future of beekeeping has never look- 
ed better. Delphos and its surrounding ter 
ritories are proud of their beekeepers. 
Fred Leininger, Delphos, Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA.—TI can write this article 
thankfully without any mention of 
diouth except as a thing of the past. 1 
do not believe that there now exists any 
spot in Oklahoma where rain has not fall- 
en during the last few days. 

It started raining around August 
21, and continued at intervals until Sep 
tember 1. The vegetation, not completely 
wiped out by the drouth, has been greatly 
benefited. There is fall pasture for stock 
that otherwise would have had to be 
slaughtered, sold, or left to die. Many fall 
gardens have been planted. 

Cotton was benefited, and from this 
source bees are gathering nectar and pol 
len; also peas are yielding some nectar. 

But the plant that is most welcome is 
the smartweed. Honey from smartweed is 
not considered very palatable by most 
beekeepers, but I have sold much of it to 
satisfied customers, first permitting them 
to sample it. Its main use, however, is 
for winter stores. Whenever there is a 
good crop of smartweed honey I give my 
bees as much of it as they can use and re- 
tain the better grade to sell. 

There have been some losses of colonies 
over the country that can be traced di 
rectly or indirectly to the hot, dry weath- 
er. Colonies are rearing brood, and stor- 
ing food for winter. 
Creseent, Oklahoma. 


Clarenee J. Tontz, 


TEXAS.—The weather during’ the 
month of August was a mixture of a whole 
season consolidated into one month. The 
heavy rain which came the last days of 
July brought all of the native plants into 
bloom. Mesquite, catseclaw, white brush 
and a number of others blooming at the 
same time made the country look like ear- 
ly spring. In addition to this, cotton, 
which is seldom neetar-bearing in this 
vicinity, gave a reasonable flow. All these 
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gave a surplus which brings the crop in 
the south-central part of Texas up to nor- 
mal. It is the first time we have a record 
of a heavy mesquite flow this time of 
vear. Quite a number of beekeepers ex- 
tracted as soon as the flow ended and re- 
port the honey to be of high quality but 
of extremely poor color. This is due large 
ly to the small amount of water contain 
ed in the honey and the fact that the 
the was mes 
quite. It has long been known that mes 


greatest source of nectar 
quite honey is brown. The wax secured at 
this extraction also has the greenish color 
by which 


long been 


identified. This honey flow emphasizes the 


mesquite wax has 
statement so often made that Texas is so 
large and its honey flora so varied that 
it will produce an almost normal yield 
every year, as the times of major honey 
flows may extend from the first of April 
until the first of December. 

In the announcement of the election of 
officers of Texas Beekeepers’ Association 
it was stated that Geo. M. Jeffus succeeds 
himself. The statement should be that 8S. 
E. MeGregor was elected as president, as 
Jeffus declined re-election. August 18, 8S. 
E. MeGregor was notified that he had been 
elected to the 
Louisiana State University and will begin 
his duties upon the opening of that in- 
stitution, 


a teaching fellowship at 


At the present time all of Texas is in 
the midst of another drouth. The year’s 
record for rainfall shows only a normal 
period of dry weather but the accumu 
lated that the amount of 
water in the ground is now 
than at the end of the heavy rain which 
fell the latter| part of July. This is borne 
out by lowering of the water table in dug 


records show 


much less 


wells, which is now eighteen inches lower 
than it was the first of August. This pe 
riod of prolonged drouth will have a very 
marked influence on the honey flow next 
spring, providing we do not have a great 
deal of water during the winter season. 
About the only hope now for a honey 
flow is from annuals and those plants 
which have shallow root system, such as 
white brush, guayacan, and huajillo. 

A few days ago the Associated Press re- 
ported that had 
book on beekeeping edited by one Moses 
Quinby and commented on the informa 
tion contained in the book and its value 
to the library to which it was given. This, 
or mere chance, impelled Claude Tingle, 
a successful beekeeper of Belton, Texas, 


someone discovered a 
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to donate a copy of “The Mysteries of 
Beekeeping,” by Moses Quinby of the 
1865 edition to the Library of the State 
Apicultural This 
book is the classic of beekeeping litera- 


Research Laboratory. 
ture and while it went through many edi- 
tions it is next to impossible to assemble 
a complete set of the editions as the bee 
keeper used this manual so continuously 
that the most of them have 
out. This leads to the statement that if 
more beekeepers would read more books 
they 
not have as many troubles as they seem 
to have.—H. B. San Antonio, 
Texas. 


been worn 


by beekeeping authorities would 


Parks, 


IOWA. 


experienced last summer was indeed very 


The extreme drouth which was 


trying to a large number of Iowa produe 


ers. In some sections of the state it was 
necessary for heekeepers to feed and haul 
water to their bees. The drouth not only 
eut off the nectar supply, but the wate: 
that the 


water was almost as essential as the haul 


supply as well, so hauling of 
ing of feed. The progressive producer took 
care of his bees as long as possible. It is 
to be that a 
bees were allowed to starve or die 


regretted large number of 
from 
lack of water. 

In the sweet clover belt the honey erop 
is fair, but not as good as was expected 
earlier in the season. Extracting has pro 
gressed very satisfactorily and there is 
yet some extracting to be done. 

The early September rains will undoubt 
edly bring on some fall flowers and pro 
vide feed for the winter 
other areas the fall flowers may be absent 
and it will be for the 
feed extensively if the bees are to survive 
the winter. 

Due to 
there has been less requeening than would 
have ordinarily taken place so that it will 
be expected that there will be a demand 
for 


bees to on. In 


necessary bees to 


these unfavorable conditions, 


queens next year, for in many in 
stances queens should have been replaced 
in the spring of 1934, 
that conditions would be favorable in the 
fall of 1934 so that there will be an ur- 
gent need for requeening in 1935. 

The annual meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at Ames, 
November 15, 16, and 17, in conjunction 
with the Midwest. Horticultural Show and 
the meetings of the Iowa Horticultural 
Society and affiliated organizations. The 
preliminary developments for the program 


and it was hoped 
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indicate that there will be much of in- 
terest to the producers of this state. 

The fall series of radio discussions on 
honey production over WOI begin Septem- 
ber 17, and will continue for 15 weeks, 
Monday noon at 12 o’clock. 

Several producers of Iowa are contem- 
plating co-operating with the American 
Honey Institute during Honey Week in 
bringing honey to the attention of a large 
number of consumers. The program is de- 
veloping already for the co-operation of 
the several agencies at Iowa State Col- 
lege with the Institute.—F. B. Paddock, 
Ames, Iowa. 


SASKATCHEWAN.— Until three weeks 
ago we had a bumper honey crop in view, 
but the weather continued dry with the 
result that a less than average crop has 
been secured. 

The southern third of Saskatchewan 
has been dry for five years, and we have 
begun to expect drouth there. This year 
was no exception and the weather was 
never favorable for bees at any time dur- 
ing the spring or summer in that district. 

The central section of the province, 
where most of the bees are kept, has been 
consistently good in the past. Although 
the spring and early summer were favor- 
able in this district, and bees built up 
in splendid shape for the main flow, dry 
weather from June on removed any pos- 
sibility of a good crop. The second growth 
clover, our best source of nectar, yielded 
very little, and ad we can expect frost at 
any time now, there is little chance of 
much surplus nectar being secured from 
now on. 

The northern district is the one bright 
spot. It has been favored with rain 
throughout the summer and bees have se- 
cured a good crop. 

Vt te ee tteeteeeee tees 
¥ The Crop for the Province is Very Y 
Disappointing. 
| rere . — | 
Taken as a whole, the honey crop of the 
provinee is very disappointing, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that bees were 
in splendid shape and there was ample 

clover. 

Most colonies will go into winter quar- 
ters with lots of stores, as the supers 
have been neglected and the brood nests 
are well stocked. 

As there is a light honey crop through- 
out Canada the honey market is strong 
and prices have advanced from 25 to 30 
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per cent over last year. Beekeepers have 
been asking 10 cents per pound in 10- 
pound tins wholesale, but many are now 
holding for higher prices. 

Owing to the fact that it was impos- 
sible to secure all the package bees de- 
sired last spring, most beekeepers will be 
wintering their bees. 

There is a saying to the effect that 
where progress ceases retrogression com- 
mences. As soon as we secured a lower 
express rate on package bees and sat 
back satisfied the express companies com- 
menced to attack us. This year, I under- 
stand, they have refused to pay damage 
claims on package bee shipments. The 
volume of package bees shipped has in- 
creased tremendously during the past two 
years and so have the losses. It would 
appear that overcrowding and unseason- 
ably hot weather have been responsible 
for much of this loss. This is a problem 
for the express companies to solve, as the 
ventilation now afforded large shipments 
of packages appears to be inadequate. If 
the express companies continue their at- 
tempts to evade their responsibility they 
will be handing the business over to the 
trucks. 

The annual meeting of the Saskatche- 
wan Beekeepers’ Association held August 
2, in Regina, was a real success and had 
quite a southern flavor as Mr. W. E. Har- 
rell and Mr. Thomas Atchison of Alabama 
were the main speakers. We were also 
pleased to have another Southerner in the 
person of Mr. David Dunavan, Entomolo- 
gist and Apiary Instructor at Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina.—R. M. Pugh, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan. 

WESTERN NEW YORK.—tThe cold 
weather during August has greatly cur- 
tailed the production of buckwheat honey 
and reports indicate that this honey is 
outselling white clover and basswood hon- 
eys in New York City by nearly a cent a 
pound. As is generally known, buckwheat 
honey goes in a limited way to a special 
Hebrew trade and when the supply is 
only about enough to supply this demand 
prices are always firm. 

Many sections of New York had a good 
crop of excellent white honey while other 
sections experienced practically a failure. 
Basswood furnished some surplus through- 
out the state. 

Most of the bees this year were in the 
hands of commercial beekeepers on ac- 
count of the heavy winter losses, so that 
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more stable than 
holdings were otherwise. When 
Prof. Rea, of Cornell 
University at the State Fair recently, he 
stated that he would estimate nearly 25 
of crop for 
1934 was produced in New York State. 
Prices are somewhat above last year and 
but 
tion and not raise prices above the level 


prices will probably be 
if the 


talking with Geo. 


per cent the national honey 


should remain firm we must use cau 
of competing foods which would only re 


sult in a falling off of consumer demand 
and leave honey on the grocery shelves. 
It is really regrettable that a short na 
tional crop confronts us at this time. The 
high consumption of honey for the past 
few years could only be maintained with 
an adequate supply. While the short crop 
may re-act temporarily to the benefit of 
of fair many 
people may have to turn to the use of 
the battle to win 
them back to honey will have to be fought 


those us who have crops, 


substitutes again and 


all over, when honey is again plentiful. 

With of 
has been active interest in the fruit crop 
50 


the exception cherries there 


in this section. Prices are about per 
cent higher than last year on prunes and 
apples, and over 100 per cent higher on 
peaches.—H. M. Myers, Ransomville, New 


York. 


NEW JERSEY.—“‘There is nothing so 


sure as change’—this certainly applies 
to New Jersey beekeeping, especially to 
the northeastern part of the state. During 
the last twenty years, what is now metro 
from a 
number of 


with 


politan area has changed much 


farming section into a small 


communities, interspersed waste 
land now occupied by nothing but brush 
and weeds, where once were fertile fields. 
Acres of plowed fields mean very little 
to beekeepers but the acres of weeds are 
proving of great benefit in this section. 
The plants that are in the greatest num 
ber are the goldenrods, heartsease, and 
asters. These, with some other minor fall 
flowers, are usually quite dependable as 
w nectar source, unless the weather is de- 
cidedly unfavorable. In addition to the 
fall flow there is another during midsea- 
son. This has been of inereasing impor- 
tance in the past few years. The source 
but 

to 
now than ever before in this section. The 
midseason flow this year has been report- 
ed as very good, some claiming to have 


secured two supers. As this is written 


is unknown is believed to be sumae, 


as this seems obtain greater growth 


N 
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(September 5) our main crop of the year 
This 
more supers to come. 
All this does not 
suitable for large honey production, but 


is just starting. should mean two 
or 


mean that the area is 


does mean that the number of beekeepers 
the 
for the most part the results are very sat 


in this territory is on increase and 
isfactory. Beekeepe rs, even in the cities 
such as Newark, 
The 
has maintained an observation hive in the 
Newark Museum for 
The museum is located close to one of the 
in the 
world and yet has always shown results 
to 


that are considered good. 


report very good results. 


Essex ( ounty Beekeepers’ Society 


au number of years. 


most densely populated places 


comparable many country locations 
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Reports from other sections of New Jer- 
sey all seem to indicate that the crop has 
or will be above average, as weather con- 
ditions on the whole have been very good 
with just enough rain during the summer 
months to keep things growing better than 
is usually expected during this period. 
John Conner, North Caldwell, New Jersey. 


WISCONSIN. be 


emerging from one of the worst drouth 


Wisconsin seems 10 
periods on record, There has been a change 
in weather conditions, and sufficient rain 
has come to produce a very fine corn crop. 
The honey crop is very spotted, and to 
date sufficient reports have not been sent 
in to give a good idea of what the produe 
will be 
the eastern part of the state, along Lake 


tion for this season. Throughout 
Michigan, a good erop has been secured, 
some beekeepers reporting as much as 
30,000 to 36,000 pounds. Reports also in 
dicate that 
in the southern part of the state. In the 
north the drouth the 


reports received indicate that prac 


a good crop has been secured 


far in main area 


few 
tically no crop was produced. A few bee 
keepers secured a crop of basswood hon 
ey, but these reports are also scattered 
and no very large crop is expected. The 
production for the season will undoubted 
ly be much below normal, and, with a 
shortage in crop elsewhere, there is al- 


ready a strong indication that prices for 


honey are going to be much better. 
All reports indicate that the bees are 


in good condition, and the quality of the 
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honey much better than last season, which 
gives the hope that the bees will in gen- 
eral winter better than they did last 
year. 

Considerable interest is being shown in 
the new tax on bees, although most of 
our beekeepers are in favor of it, pro- 
vided the money can be used for inspee 
tion work. Undoubtedly the matter will be 
brought to the attention of the legisla- 
ture at the next session. As it now stands, 
the tax money is put direct into the gen- 
eral fund, and a separate appropriation 
must be made each year for inspection 
work, 

Certain beekeepers are becoming alarm 
ed over the possibility of foulbrood again 
becoming serious. With a reduced budget, 
the inspection department has had to cur- 
tail some of its plans, and some of the 
progress made during the past ten years 
may be lost as a result. 

One of the most interesting meetings | 
have attended for a long time was held 
at Plymouth, Wisconsin, recently, where 
a group of a dozen or more women came 
to attend a honey cooking demonstration. 
Two sections of the meeting were actual- 
ly in progress at one time, the beekeep 
ers listening to talks about bees and mar 
keting, and the ladies listening with in- 
terest to a talk on cooking with honey. 

Previous to the day on which this is 
written, September 6, we have had four 
or five days of more or less steady rain, 
and the fall condition of plants never 
looked better—so we hope the end of the 
drouth has arrived.—H. F. Wilson, Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. 


INDIANA.—After over four months’ 
drouth it aetually rained on August 15. 
About three and a half inches of water 
fell in 24 hours and we've had plenty of 
rainfall since that time, so that vegeta- 
tion apparently is trying to make up what 
it lost during the summer. 

Bees are working heavily on fall flow 
ers, goldenrod and heartsease chiefly, and 
aster is now just coming into bloom. A 
large acreage of buckwheat is in blossom 
but the bees do not seem to be working 
on it. There are over 100 aeres of buck- 
wheat near one of our yards but we fail 
to see any bees gathering nectar from 
that source and do not find any buckwheat 
honey in the hives. 

Local honey prices are somewhat high- 
er than last year, 5-pound pails retailing 
at 75 cents. As to comb honey, there is 
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very little produced in this locality this 
year. What there is, is selling to gro- 
cers at about $3.60 per case for No. 1 not 
wrapped, and $3.84 for cellophane wrap- 
ped, retailing at 20 cents each. 

It is now September 18, and whether 
or not the bees will secure enough honey 
to carry them through the winter will de- 
pend on the weather during the next two 
weeks. Thus far this fall, we have found 
that strong colonies with extracting su- 
pers seem inclined to fill the brood cham- 
ber with brood and to put all the honey 
in the supers, which is not so pleasant 
to contemplate where one has to reduce 
them to a single story for cellar winter- 
ing. 

Due to neglect, probably on account of 
the short crop in the last two years, Amer- 
ican foulbrood seems to be on the increase 
in northwest Indiana. It is not the fault 
of inspection but many beekeepers are 
just too shiftless to take care of their 
bees. Consequently, they are piling up 
trouble for all in the industry.—E. 8. Mil- 
ler, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


MICHIGAN.—The northern part of the 
state fared better than the southern and 
has a fair crop from sweet clover, rasp- 
berry and milkweed. But wherever the 
drouth was bad the crop is spotted and 
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the yield low. Less than half the usual 
amount of honey will be harvested in 
Michigan this year, taking the state as a 
whole. The worst feature of the drouth is 
the fact that new seedings have suffered 
badly and, unless we have lots of rain 
before winter, the prospect for clover is 
poor. 

Retail prices are up and quite firm. 


The price committee of Michigan Beekeep- 


ers’ Association made a recommendation 
on prices for both wholesale and retail 
packs which is being followed closely by 
members. Less distress honey is being of- 
fered than usual, because most of the pro- 
ducers who usually dump their honey 
have very little to sell. 

At the Michigan State Fair a fine show- 
ing of honey was made in spite of the 
drouth. W. C. Greenleaf, Muir, won the 
sweepstakes; Wm. Blake, Port Huron, 
got second, and E. Koesis, Detroit, third. 
The other exhibitors were Mrs. E. Sands, 
Saginaw; E. Commans, Bay City, and E, 
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E. Coveyou & Sons, Petoskey, who 
brought their two tons of fine northern 
honey nearly 300 miles to help make the 
show a success. The Wayne County Bee- 
keepers’ Association had an educational 
booth with the secretary, C. W. Bowdlear, 
Plymouth, in charge, which was busy 
throughout the fair. The exhibitors main- 
tained association prices on all honey sold. 
As a result of this effort, Jas. H. Hacker, 
of Mt. Clemens, a new member of our 
Association, organized the honey sellers 
on Detroit Eastern Market and succeeded 
in having Association prices adopted 
there. It is difficult to understand why 
so many beekeepers resist the idea that 
they are entitled to a fair price for their 
product. 

Southwestern Michigan beekeepers will 
hold a district meeting, October 10, at 2 
p. m., at the Arthur Dodd & 
Sons, about six miles north of Niles, on 
M40. The equipment consists of a nice 
honey house and home apiary and all bee- 
keepers are invited. A pleasant surprise 
in the form of entertainment is being pre- 
pared. We had a sample of it last month 
and can say that it will be worth attend- 
ing. Everyone reads this, bring a 
friend and make this a big meeting.—R. 
H. Kelty, East Lansing, Michigan. 


IN 


home of 


who 


ONTARIO.—This is September 10. As 
usual, there have been surprises, some of 
them pleasant and some otherwise. Local- 
ly we expected but little white honey and 
we got a fair crop. On August 1, our bees 
were in good condition and we had the 
largest acreage of buckwheat ever grown 
here. With plenty of moisture honey start- 
ed to come in rapidly about the 10th of 
the month. I told a few beekeepers that 
we looked for the largest crop of buck- 
wheat honey ever harvested. But my pre- 
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1 Unfavorable Weather Cut Buckwheat Y 
Flow Short. 
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diction was wrong. On August 19 a heavy 
hail storm destroyed much of the buck- 
wheat. The weather then turned cool and 
rainy and actually not a pound of sur- 
plus was stored after the 19th. Colonies 
have lost about 10 pounds each during 
the past three weeks. As there were im- 
mense quantities of brood in all stages, 
bushels of bees had to be fed since noth- 
ing was coming in from the fields. So in- 
stead of the largest crop of buckwheat, 
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we have the smallest in several years. 

However, every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing. While the continued cool weather 
was fatal to the buckwheat honey crop, 
it was good for newly seeded clover. Pros- 
pects are fair for clover next season. 

During the past ten days I have met 
beekeepers from different parts of the 
province, and they report very dry con- 
ditions and practically no alsike or white 
Dutch clover for next season. Conditions 
were much the same last fall, but in spite 
of the adverse outlook at that time, a fair 
crop was harvested this year. Much of 
the honey came from alfalfa and that 
source will be available next year again 
no doubt, so beekeepers in dry districts 
need not give up all hope. 

The demand for honey has been almost 
abnormal with us this year, possibly due 
to shortage of fruit. Apples in particular 
are very scarce and winter varieties will 
be at a premium. The extremely severe 
winter killed outright possibly 30 per cent 
of the trees and many more are damaged. 
Last year we sold about 7000 pounds of 
honey at the and to farmers 
around us. This year already about 11,000 
pounds have gone and it is still moving 
rapidly with many purchasing 100 pounds 
or more. This heavy local demand will 
naturally cut down the amount available 
for export. We will have a minimum car 
to ship as compared with a large ear a 
year ago. 

Latest would indicate that 
prices in Great Britain will probably be 
a bit lower than last year as the home 
crop is better than usual. Other countries 
have placed duties on honey that really 
amount to an embargo and that will mean 
concentration on markets of Great Britain 
duties are Another factor 
that will tend towards lower prices is the 
lower price of sterling. Last year at this 
time or later, the pound was worth about 
$5.25, rising at one time to $5.33. Now 
the pound is about par—around $4.86 and 
it may go lower. This will make a differ- 
ence of at least % cent per pound—quite 
an item on a ear of honey. Of course, no 
one knows what may happen in exchange, 
but with persistent reports of further in- 
flation of the American dollar, it certain- 
ly does not look like higher sterling at 
present. 

In elosing, it seems but fair to say 
that beekeepers have fared very well this 
year. So let us be thankful.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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reports 
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HAS Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Bees Select a Concrete Home 

Just as bees have no respect for per- 
sons, neither do they have any respect for 
places, as this picture proves. Perhaps 
they tired of their abode of wood and de- 
sired a different type of architecture. 
Anyway, they chose this one of econerete, 
the base of a signal tower, on the C. B. & 
Q. railroad, near Murphy, Nebraska, Their 














A novel abode for the bees. This home has two 
entrances—one on the south as shown, and the 
other at the back. 
dwelling has two entrances—a front and 
a back door, so to speak, one on the south 
shown in the picture, and another to the 
north. The north entrance had been given 
preference by the industrious little bees. 
No amount of coaxing induced the inhabi- 
tants to venture forth. The morning was 
a bright sunshiny one, but quite snappy. 
One brave enough to put an ear to the 
front door was rewarded by an interest- 
ing buzzing.—Mrs. Benj. Neilsen, Au- 

rora, Nebraska. 
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Bees Cross Last Year But Not This Year 

Last year we found our bees very cross, 
in faet, we had to put. on veils before we 
entered a yard. We laid it to the drouth, 
although we produced an average of about 
59 Ibs. It did not make any difference 
where they were located or how carefully 
they were handled—they were all pos- 
sessed alike. This year it was so dry the 
pastures never even started, and where 
bees were not fed in June and early July 








they nearly all starved out. There will be 
only a few cclonies that will have enough 
honey for winter stores. With this condi- 
tion existing we have not had to use a 
veil once during the season. We are han- 
dling 130 colonies. I have also inspected 
more than 1000 colonies in three counties 
and have had to put on a veil but onee. 
Can you explain the difference? This is 
the first total failure we have had in 13 
years. In fact, the 59 pounds last year 
was our shortest crop till this year. Only 
two yards located on river bottom land 
have touched the supers. Several yards 
have never even started a queen cell. We 
fed an average of 30 pounds in late June 
and July.—Harold I. Perrin, Sargent, Ne- 
braska. 


The Medicinal Value of Honey 

Having read carefully the article on 
selling honey, page 402, July Gleanings, 
1 am led to question the following com- 
ment: “In any event, the best policy for 
the producer to follow would be not to 
stress the value of honey as a medicine.” 
It is true that the medicinal qualities of 
honey should not be overdone by those 
who know very little or nothing about its 
qualities, or the benefits which may be rea- 
sonably expected from its use. As a reme- 
dy for colds, honey has been used since 
time immemorial. Why? Because it is 
a laxative food. Constipation and colds 
ordinarily travel closely together. Honey 
is a very poor pal for constipation and 
consequently colds usually prefer other 
than laxative foods. Honey may or may 
not prove efficient for coughs or sore 
throat. hlowever, its use does allay the 
tickling sensation in the throat about as 
well as anything ordinarily found in the 
drug store for that purpose. Honey is 
safe, harmless. As to honey being a re- 
lief for sore throat, much depends on 
eenditions. Honey is a valuable emollient 
for sores, so why not sore throat as well. 

J. H. Sturdevant, St. Paul, Nebraska. 


—n A oa 
Jamaica Beekeeper Agrees with Latham 
After reading the article in the June 
Gleanings, page 334, viz., “Factors Affect- 
ing Queen Quality,” by Allen Latham, 1 
would not be just toward this gentleman 
had I remained silent as usual regarding 
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his other articles. In this article, Mr. La- 
tham asks two questions, “Am I right? 
Am I wrong?” For the past twenty or 
more years I never believed in bees rear- 
ing their own queens. I certainly believe 
in grafted queen cells. Then you can con- 
trol your larvae, your and your 
queens. I further believe you not only get 
more prolific queens in every respect but 
you get bigger and better queens. In years 
gone by I really used to think that super- 
sedure queens were the best, but finding 
they fail early I could not imagine why, 
until a few years ago. I just think those 


cells, 


eggs were laid by an old failing queen. I 
will stop here. If I go further I will be 
writing Mr. Latham’s article over, but I 
will conclude in saying that if Mr. Latham 
would offer me his hand and I could reach 
it from Jamaica I would give it a hearty 
shake, and say, “Good old boy!”—F. H. 
Touzalin, Little London, Jamaica. 
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Swarm Withstands Violent Hurricane 
On May 1, 
had 
that 
26, when the wind rea¢ 


1933, I hived a swarm which 
“line 
Islands April 
hed a velocity of 


been exposed to the storm” 


visited the Bermuda 
ficially of 132 miles per hour, maintaining 
this velocity for about twenty minutes. 
The wind blew all night with increasing 
force from the southeast and at 7:40 a. m., 
after a slight lull, to the north- 
west with the above-mentioned velocity. 
It was accompanied by a torrential rain. 


veered 


This is the usual course of hurricanes in 
these islands. The swarm, a small one, was 
on the limb of a Bermuda cedar, about 
six feet from the ground. Back of the 
cedar is a hedge of red trumpet flowers. 
About a hundred yards or more in front, 
i. e., northwest, and also to the right is a 
row of large cedars, trees at least a hun- 
dred years old. To the left, about 30 yards 
away are some outbuildings. How much 
these windbreaks tempered the force it is 
hard to say, but at best the bees must 
have been exposed to a terrific wind. Some 
time during the storm the swarm divided 
but united again afterwards. The records 
show that honey and wax were exported 
in 1679, which must have been produced 
by the European black bee which was in- 
troduced earlier in that century. At pres- 
ent, as far as I know, all of us keep 
Italians so the strain is probably rather 
pure by this time. I fed the swarm for 
several days and they seem to be doing 
well though I have not opened the hive 
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lately to see how they are progressing. 
The swarm was near the home of two 
trained nurses, one of whom is our dis- 
trict nurse. Both are accustomed to mak- 
ing accurate observations, and reported 
the above.—William V. Ewers, Les Reve- 
nants, Somerset, Bermuda. 
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Honey Fills the Bill 

Mrs. Arnold says in the July Gleanings 
that jelly was the one thing that she 
could not make with honey. Since we have 
just finished the jelly I made with honey 
last summer, and I had to hide the jars 
to keep it that long, perhaps you would 
like to hear about it. I found some direce- 
tions in a magazine for making honey 
jelly, and with the spirit of “trying any 
thing once” I followed them; but I got- 
well honey, not very well 
camouflaged, either. When I offered it to 
my friends with the remark that this was 
jelly without sugar, they promptly re- 
joined, “That is more honey than jelly,” 


camouflaged 


and I agreed. And it was no wonder; for 
the recipe called for three cups of honey 
to one cup of fruit juice, and then re- 
quired an array of detailed boiling and 
measuring that seemed to me entirely un- 
necessary and exceedingly annoying. 

So I decided to experiment a little: and 
my next jellies were pronounced delicious 
ly successful. This is how I did it: First 
I discarded all the directions I had found. 
Then I put just as many cups of clover 
honey into my kettle of crabapple juice as 
there were cups of juice, and boiled this 
until it would “apron” on the edge of 
the spoon instead of running off drop by 
drop like water. Then I poured it into my 
jelly jars, covered it with paraffin, and 
Lillian E. Eastman, Hill, 
New Hampshire. 


it was done. 
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Neat, Clean Package Wins Out 

September 10, while in a 

noticed honey produced 


Yesterday, 
grocery store | 
by two different 
One had a round jar with a one-color label 
on it and the honey had small flakes of 
wax in it. The other had his honey in a 
neat jar with a neat label 


beekeepers on display. 


nothing expen- 
sive. The grocer told me that the honey 
in the neater jar sold for three cents per 
jar more than the other and he had sold 
about three times as many of the more ex- 
pensive jars in the same week as he had 
of the other kind.—Wm. A. Pogue, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 
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How Shall the American Honey Institute be: Ginanced? 


—It is not the writer's purpose to make this 
appeal for funds, but to put the matter of the 
American Honey Institute before the beekeepers 
to see if there is not some way of bringing 
forth a plan that will make it unnecessary for 
the officers of the Institute to be sending out 
frequent appeals in behalf of the Institute.— 

This is an important question before the 
beekeepers, and some very definite plan 
should be worked out that will meet the 
approval of the beekeepers. The question 
is frequently asked, “Can’t the Institute 
get along without appeals for finances be- 
ing made every month?” The answer is 
that it might, if the Institute workers 
could wait for their salaries. 

The Institute has made every effort to 
give publicity to its activities and to keep 
the beekeepers informed as to what is be- 
ing done. A number of different plans 
have been tried for establishing a definite, 
regular financial method of maintaining 
the Institute. Last year, we hoped that 
by making up a quota for every state, it 
would not be necessary to continually ap- 
peal to beekeepers for help. However, be- 
cause of the economic conditions and the 
drouth over a large part of our country 
during the past two years, many of the 
beekeepers who ordinarily helped are un- 
able to do so, and those who can must 
keep the Institute going if it is to con- 
tinue. , 


I wonder how many of our people ap- 
preciate that at no time is there more 
than enough money in the treasury to pay 
the salaries of Mrs. Jensen and Miss 
Cranston for a month and a half in ad- 
vance? And the officers of the Institute 
feel it their duty to make every possible 
effort to keep the Institute going, even 
should they receive individual criticism. 
If we were to drop our appeals for two 
or three months, I am sure the Institute 
would be in such financial distress that it 
could not keep going. Funds from differ- 
ent parts of the United States come at 
different times, and the drives must be 
made at such times as are necessary to 
reach these different sections. I am sure 
the Institute officers would be glad indeed 
if they had never had to, make an appeal 
for help, or if the appeal had to be made 
only once each year. Please, someone, 
give us a good plan that is workable which 
will solve our difficulties. 

I think I can suggest a plan that would 
be quite satisfactory if it were possible to 
find enough beekeepers who would be will- 


ing to pledge their definite support, and 
see to fulfilling the pledge. I am sure 
there will be at least 10,000 beekeepers 
who will read this article, but how many 
will immediately drop the Institute a pos- 
tal ecard, saying they believe in the Insti- 
tute, and will guarantee $1.00 per year 
for the next five years. 

If every member of a state, county or 
local organization who reads this article 
would immediately drop us such a card, I 
am sure we would not have an amount 
equal to more than the present working 
budget of the Institute. Perhaps 100 per- 
sons have spent considerable time work- 
ing for the Institute and soliciting funds. 
Thousands of beekeepers benefit each day 
from this work, and many more will bene- 
fit in the future if the work is continued. 
Large beekeepers and honey bottlers 
throughout the United States agree that 
the Institute is doing a fine piece of work 
and that they believe in it. But what are 
most of these people doing to actually 
support and insure the maintenance of the 
Institute’s publicity campaign? 

A few beekeepers are able to visit the 
Institute. The Institute does not have 
funds to send its representatives out over 
the United States to give demonstrations, 
and show what the Instiute is doing. If 
you folks could only see what is being 
done, I am positive you would not hesi- 
tate a single minute in signing up on the 
five-year plan. 

I wonder how many of you know that 
the world’s largest newspaper, the “Chi- 
eago Tribune,” is continuously printing 
articles on the home page concerning hon- 
ey and giving recipes? Recently there 
came to my desk a little mimeographed 
booklet containing 27 honey recipes. This 
booklet was prepared by Mary Meade, 
cooking editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and sells at 5 cents the copy. The title 
of this booklet is, “Say It With Honey.” 
It is carrying the story of honey to hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers, and the 
most important fact concerning this book- 
let and its story is that it has all devel- 
oped as a result of the work of the Insti- 
tute. Publicity with the personal touch 
of the editor can not be bought. Publicity 
brought forth through this one paper 
alone is equal, to a hundred thousand dol- 
lar publicity campaign put on by any in- 
dividual firm. 
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This morning there came to my desk a 
letter addressed to the American Honey 
Institute and containing 10 cents in 
stamps, which reads as follows: “Ameri- 
ean Honey Institute, Madison, Wis., Gen- 
tlemen: I would appreciate it very much 
if you would send me recipes for using 
honey. I have been told you have such a 
pamphlet. Please send to me at the above 
address. Mrs. , California.” 

I wonder how many of our readers will 
A hun 
dred such examples occur each year. Here 


appreciate just what this means? 
is a new customer for honey. Someone has 
created an interest and this lady is will- 
ing to write a letter and send 10 cents to 
get some reliable information on the use 
of honey. 

This vear the honey crop is short. Prices 
for honey have advanced, and those who 
have any crop at all probably will be able 
to dispose of it at a fairly satisfactory 
priee. But what about the vears to come 
when there will be overproduction? The 
loss in low prices alone will in one year 
amount to many times the amount re 
quired to maintain the Institute. There is 
only one way to prevent this condition, 
and that is to bring about an inereased 
number of honey users and a greater con 
sumption of honey to take care of the 
over production. Individual effort on the 
part of producers and bottlers will not 
make the slightest difference, but the 
American Institute, 
through a hundred sources that carry the 


Honey working 
story of honey to millions of people, can 
do this. The success of the effort, and the 
number of people reached, depends en 
tirely upon the united support of the bee 
keeping fraternity. If sufficiently great 
in number, single contributions of $1.00, 
added to other contributions, can produce 
a great power for honey publicity. 
What, then, is to be done ahout the 
matter? Will we simply sit still and allow 
the Institute to die from inertia on the 
part of the beekeepers, or shall we make 
the Institute so important and so widely 
known that every individual with a crop 
of honey to sell, will be sought out by 
consumers, rather than having to go from 
door to door, begging people to buy hon 
ey? And I take the liberty to make the 
prediction that if the American Honey In 
stitute is allowed to pass out of existence, 
the beekeeping industry will drop back 
25 to 50 vears, and marketing conditions 
will be so hopeless that 3 cents to 5 cents 
per pound will more often be the wholesale 
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price than will 6 eents to 10 cents, the 
necessary price to really make beekeeping 
a profitable venture, even for the man 
with a large number of colonies. 


A man who can manage bees so as to 
produce 100,000 pounds of honey per year 
ought to be worth a salary of $5,000 per 
year. What does it cost to produce 100,000 
pounds of honey, and how much interest 
is necessary to pay for the investment 
and depreciation? Probably not less than 
$2,500, so the $5,000 man heecomes a $2,500 
man for the simple reason that he is en 
gaged in an unorganized industry where 
he is forced to sell below the cost of pro 
duction. Now note this particular point 
he would have to receive only 21% cents 
more per pound to receive the salary to 
whieh he is entitled. 

Now, let us take the small heekeeper 


25 colonies, 


who, we shall say, has only 
and he secures 100 pounds per colony. At 
de per pound he would reeeive a net in 
come of $125. By the time he pays the in 
terest on his investment and depreciation, 
containers, labels, and other costs, the ae 
tual income will have decreased to $50 or 
#75, so that, as a beekeeper, he is worth 
about $50 or $75 per year. At 7%e per 
pound, without any additional cost, he 
could double the income and net $125 a 
year as a beekeeper. 

It is true that honey, like any other 
product, is worth only the price that ean 
be gotten for it, but if honey is not worth 
7% eents a pound, which is slightly more 
than sugar, it isn’t worth producing and 
putting on the market. 
either 
the honey business must of necessity re 


There are two courses to follow 


main in the “piddling” elass with every 
member of the industry shamefully ad 
mitting he keeps bees—or it can be made 
a real industry with everyone engaged in 
it proud of being called a beekeeper. 

The American Honey Institute is the 
factor of suceess. It will be interesting 
to see how many beekeepers are suffi 
ciently interested to drop us a ecard of 
fering suggestions and who are willing to 
sign up as members of the American Hon 
ey Institute Association, insuring a five 
year program. If you are willing to back 
a sound financial plan and can make any 
suggestions for the development of such a 
plan, send us a ecard or letter to American 
Honey Institute, Box 2020, University 
Station, Madison, Wis.—H. F. Wilson, 
Madison, Wis. 
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ve FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


The first bee journal in German to ap- 
pear regularly was called, “Monatsblatter 
fiir die gesamte Bienenzucht,” according 
to Jul. Herter, in the Leiziger Bienen-Zei- 
tung, who states that it was founded in 
1838 by Anton Vitzthum con- 
tinued until the year before the latter’s 
death in 1844. 

A grant of £1000 in Victoria to study 
pollen substitutes, with a promise of an 


and was 


other like grant later, is mentioned in the 
Australasian Beekeeper for July. At pres 
ent 14 different pollen substitutes are be 
ing tested in connection with this work. 

Prospects of the best honey crop in 
vears in large areas in South Germany are 


reported by Carl Hause, in the Kurmark 


ische Imker for August, and he recom- 
mends, as one measure for its successful 


marketing, raising the duty on imported 
honey high enough to insure the sale of the 
local erop. 

Under the auspices of the Austrian Bee 
keepers’ Union some 60 Viennese physi 
cians and journalists were taken recently 
on a beekeeping tour, according to the 
Bienen-Vater. As a result, in addition to 
publicity in the daily press, there was 
manifested an inereased interest in honey 
on the part of the physicians participat 
ing. 

Many curious uses have been given for 
honey, including the feeding of it to cat- 
tle. The New Zealand Smallholder, quot 
ing a Japanese paper, states that in Japan, 
fish fed on a mixture of honey and flour 
surpassed all others in growth and had 
a delicious flavor. Such a diet also added 
to their keeping qualities in storage. 


The name of Kramer in Switzerland 
would be outstanding in beekeeping be 


cause of his pioneer work in breeding the 
honeybee for race improvement, if for no 
other reason. He relied upon isolated mat 
ing stations. Since his day quite a begin 
ning has been made in the study of phy 
sical characteristics of the honeybees by 
statistical methods so that the inheritance 
of these characteristies can be more read 
ily analyzed than in the past. Methods for 
the artificial insemination of queen bees 
have also been developed. In various coun 
tries investigators are applying up-to-date 
breeding methods in an endeavor to im- 
prove the honeybee. One of these is Jaro- 
slav Rytir, of Czechoslovakia, who has 


recently published a manual in Czech cov- 
ering various phases of bee-breeding, in- 
cluding a discussion of genetics, statis- 
tics, and queen-rearing methods, as well 
as a discussion of various physical char- 
inheritance has been 


acteristics whose 


studied. 
Not controlled experiments on 
the benefits of honey in the human diet are 


many 


work in 
this field by Dr. Anton Rolleder in Vienna, 
as published in the Bienen-Vater for Au- 
gust, is of interest. It recalls similar work 
in Switzerland by Frauenfelder 
and Emrich, At a certain orphanage Rol 


on record, Consequently recent 


Doctors 


leder chose 29 pairs of boys for experi 
mental feeding, the members of each pair 
being as alike as possible under the eir- 
cumstances. Of these boys, 8 pair were 
about 8 vears old; 16 pairs were about 10 
years old, and 5 pairs about 12 years old. 
Size of body, weight, and the haemoglobin 
content of the blood were determined on 
beginning the experiment. One boy in each 
pair was then given one spoonful of honey 
every forenoon and 
weeks, while the other boy was not given 


afternoon for six 


any. Care was exercised to begin the ex- 
periment long enough after school opened 
in the fall to eliminate any effeets which 
might be ascribed to the change from 
vacation to school life. At the end of the 
six weeks the measurements made in the 
beginning were repeated. 

Among his results Rolleder found that 
the haemoglobin content of the honey-fed 
children had increased somewhat. On the 
other hand, in the untreated children the 
had 
sponding with the lessened physical activ 


haemoglobin content lowered, corre 


ity during the school year. Haemoglobin is 
the coloring material of red blood cor 
puscles. In general all the children gain- 


ed weight. However, for the untreated 


children this gain was less than 2.2 
pounds in all cases, whereas for the 


honey-fed children it was even as much 
as 4 pounds, or more, in some cases. It is 
of interest that all the honey-fed chil- 
dren whose haemoglobin content only 
remained constant during the experiment, 
or fell off, 


weight. The appearance of the younger 


showed a big inerease in 
children also improved, but this was not 
evident in the older children in the brief 
period covered by the investigation. 
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~N Just News 7 Ta) 
Editors 





The thirtieth annual meeting of the 


Washington State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Tacoma on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, November 6 and 7. For 
particulars write M. F. 
coma, Secretary. 


Mommsen, Ta 


A reprint from Journal of Economic 
Entomology, June, 1934, of a paper en 
titled, “Studies on the Bacteria Associat- 
ed with American foulbrood,” by C. E. 
3urnside, Assistant Apiculturist, Bureau 
of Entomology, U. 8. Department of Ag- 
riculture, is now available, by writing to 
Bee Culture 
mp. ©. 


Laboratory, Washington, 


The Scottish Beekeepers’ Association, 
as is well known, possesses one of the 
largest and finest libraries of bee books 
in the world. The first book on bees print 
ed in English was a “Treatise Concerning 
the Right Use and Ordering of Bees,” by 
Edmund Southerne, Gent., the year of 
publication being 1593. The Librarian of 
the S. B. A. has had the treatise repro 
duced in typeseript, in a limited edition, 
with photographie facsimile of the orig 
inal title page procured through the Brit 
ish Museum. 


In view of National Honey Week, No 
vember 11 to 17, beekeepers should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of securing 
valuable information furnished by the 
American Honey Institute. On receipt of a 
2-cent stamp the Institute will mail com 
plete information on Honey Week, and 
for 20 cents there will be sent suggestions 
for giving honey demonstrations, also 
points on display arrangements and a 
complete list of honey dishes. The Honey 
Institute can help beekeepers more than 
any other organization in existence to 
sell their honey. Address American Hon 
ey Institute, Commercial Bank Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin. See page 582. 


Production credit associations are now 
functioning in all agricultural counties 
throughout the United States as a part 
of the Farm Credit Act of 1933. Loans 
are now made at 5 per cent annually. The 
money is available through the sale of 
debentures secured by the notes and chat- 


tels of the borrowers which are redis- 
counted through the Federal Intermediate 
Credit 
for any agricultural purpose. These loans 


3anks. Money may be borrowed 


are in no way a relief measure, but do pro- 
vide a line of credit at the above rate 
plus a repayment plan based upon the in- 
dividual’s type of farming. It is entirely 
possible for beekeepers to apply for Pro 
duction Credit to county representatives 
of the Produetion Credit 
Loans of this nature have been made in 


Association. 


many cases. 


Valdosta, where the great international 
congress of beekeepers is to be held, is the 
center of some of the best bee country in 
the South. At one time J. J. Wilder had 
in this part of Georgia over 12,000 colo 
nies of bees. He has far from that num 
ber now owing to fires and drouth but he 
is still at Waycross with his old fire and 
enthusiasm and there are other beekeep- 
ers in this great gallberry and tupelo see- 
tion of the county. Valdosta has ample 
hotels, rooming houses and one of the 
largest tourists’ camps in the country 
where groups of beekeepers can lodge at 
night at 50 cents per head with privilege 
of heat and shower bath. .Valdosta has an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
900 with committee rooms and parking 
spaces. We are promised a negro chorus 
of 100 trained voices. The plantation 
songs and dances of Old Dixie will charm 
those who come. Those who desire reser- 
vations should write the Chamber of Com- 
merece, Valdosta, stating the price you are 
willing to pay for lodging because un- 
doubtedly this congress will oceupy four 
days. Those who write early will get the 
best accommodations at the lowest: prices. 
After the great convention there will be 
tours of beekeepers in their autos through 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Alabama. 
A number have written saying that they 
wished to see the great tupelo regions of 
northern Florida and the Everglades of 
Southern Florida. Some will wish to go 
into Louisiana and Texas. Others will stop 
on the way back to inspect the great 
package bee industry in Alabama and 
Mississippi. Altogether this will be the 
opportunity of a lifetime for the north- 
‘rn beekeeper to shake hands with his 
southern brother in the craft. 
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Scorched Honey for Winter Stores 

Question.—When heating cappings to sepa- 
rate the wax from the honey, I carelessly let it 
boil, but apparently the honey is not burned 
or scorched. However, the flavor is changed— 
stronger, I think. Can this honey safely be fed 
to the bees as fall feed at this time?’—Ella C. 
Miller, Washington. 

Answer.—Honey that has been over- 
heated is not suitable for winter stores 
for bees in localities where they are con- 
fined to their hives for several weeks at 
a time. In your locality where they may 
have frequent winter flights, it may not 
be injurious, but it would be safer to save 
this honey to feed in the spring when 
they can fly freely every few days. 

When Do Bees Ball Their Queen? 

Question Under what conditions will a col- 
ony of bees ball their queen when she is lay 
ing’?—-Arthur Tripp, Massachusetts. 

Answer.—As a rule, bees do not ball 
their queen unless the hive is opened. The 
balling in any case is caused by some dis- 
turbance during a dearth of nectar. It 
seems that some strains of bees are more 
nervous than others and when the hive is 
opened especially during a dearth when 
little if any nectar is coming from the 
fields, the bees are apt to pounce on their 
queen and ball her. It is frequently nee- 
essary to rescue the queen from the cen- 
ter of the ball of bees and introduce her 
in an introducing cage in order to save 
her. It is advisable to examine the hives 
as far as possible during a honey flow 
and preferably during the middle of the 
day. 

Wintering Bees in Brooder House 

Question As there will be no one here next 
winter, can I winter my bees in a_ brooder 
house 8x 10x7 feet? How much should be 
hives be opened, and how many openings should 
there be in a building, and how should I ar 
range the hives’—Samuel Y. Hepler, Pennsyl 
vania 


Answer.—It would be inadvisable to 
winter your bees in a brooder-house, be- 
ause during warm days of winter the 
bees will fly out of the windows or other 
openings in the south side of the brooder- 
house and will be unable to find their way 
back to their hives through the openings 
and will consequently be lost. Many bee- 
keepers have tried to winter their bees in 
small buildings or barns and have lost 
them. The trouble is the temperature of 
any building above ground fluctuates too 
much. If the climate is cold enough and 
4 uniform temperature can be maintained 
a cellar would be preferable but in your 
ease it would be much safer to winter 


out of doors and pack each hive properly. 
It is essential that the bees be wintered 
in a sheltered place away from the pre- 
vailing winter winds. A good windbreak 
means much in successful wintering. Some 
beekeepers winter their bees in cellars. A 
bee cellar should be absolutely dark and 
the temperature should range between 40 
and 50 degrees Fahrenheit. For wintering 
a few colonies, a dark fruit cellar can be 
used to advantage. The entrances of the 
hives should be left open and: not screen- 
ed. The bees should be placed in the bee 
cellar in late November, following a good 
flight day and removed in early April 
when first pollen is obtainable. 
Manzanita as a Honey Plant 

Question.—Is manzanita a good honey plant? 
How much surplus could one expect from a 
strong colony i. E. Thornton, Arizona 

Answer.—According to the book, “Hon- 
ey Plants of North America,” by John H. 
Lovell, the manzanita, an evergreen shrub 
or low bushy tree, secretes nectar free- 
ly when conditions are right. It begins 
blooming early in January and the 
honey flow lasts until the middle of 
Mareh. Colenies in good condition have 
built the combs and stored two standard 
ten-frame supers of honey. It is necessary, 
however, to have colonies up to normal 
strength at the time the honey flow from 
manzanita starts. This means pood win- 
tering and strong colonies in the fall. 

Food Chamber and Cellar Wintering 


Question Should colonies of bees have food 
chambers during the time they are in the bee 
cellar, and if not, how and where should the 
food chambers be kept ?—J. B. Blosser, Michi 
gan. 

Answer.—Some beekeepers winter their 
bees in bee cellars in double-story or food- 
chamber hives. If a deep food chamber is 
used, such hives are rather cumbersome 
to handle. If shallow food chambers are 
used colonies are more easily lifted. You 
may be using the shallow food-chamber 
hives, and if you are, we suggest that 
you winter your bees in the cellar in 
these shallow food-chamber hives, having 
the food chamber on top. If you use the 
deep food chambers it may be preferable 
to take off the food chambers during late 
September, making sure that there is a 
sufficient amount of honey in each brood 
chamber for winter stores. The colonies 
ean then be cellar wintered in single- 
story hives and the food chambers can be 
held in reserve to be out on the follow- 
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ing spring. These food chambers should 

be stored in a dry place. A room with a 

little heat is preferable for the storage 

of supers containing honey in combs. 
Moving Bees a Short Distance 


Question Hiow can I move my bees a dis 
tance of about 50 feet successfully ?—Philip 
Glasser, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—If you attempt the moving 
during the summer, especially when there 
is a good honey flow, and if you move the 
bees directly to the new permanent loca- 
tion, many of the old bees will return to 
the old location and the bees of the differ- 
ent colonies will get badly mixed up. One 
method is to move the bees to a tempo- 
rary location at least three or four miles 
away and leave them on this temporary 
location for a few weeks, then move 
them back to the permanent location. Of 
course, this considerable time 
and labor. Another method is to move the 
hives a few feet each day until they are 
on the new location. This is a rather te- 
dious job. If bees are moved a short dis- 
tance early in the spring or late in the 
fall during a cool spell there is not likely 
to be much drifting or returning to the 
old loeation. 


What to Do With Combs Filled With Pollen 
Question -At the beginning of the June hon 


requires 


ey flow I had a large swarm of bees that ap 
peared to be working well, but after a close 
examination, later in the season I found a few 


frames that were three-quarters filled with bee 
bread. Should I leave these combs in the hive 
during the winter or should I remove them and 
put in new ones?’——W. Wrzos, Connecticut 


Answer.—You not 
about the amount of pollen or bee bread 
in the combs of your hive. You will find 
that this pollen will be needed for brood 
rearing in late winter and in the spring. 
It has definitely that an 
ample amount of pollen is necessary for 
the welfare of a normal colony of bees. 
It is unwise to remove combs containing 
the during 
months are 


need be concerned 


been proven 


pollen from brood chamber 
the fall the 


crooked, and consist of drone or hybrid 


unless combs 


cells. Bees cover pollen in the bottom of 
the cells during late summer and fall with 
honey and this pollen is used by the bees 
the following spring for brood 
when from natural 
not be plentiful. 

Use of Queen Excluder During Winter 


Question I am using queen excluders on 
all of my hives, and | am wondering what I 
should do with them during the winter months. 
Should 1 leave each queen excluder under the 
food chamber or take it off ?—S. A. Butts, Ten 
nessee 


Answer.—It is 


rearing 


sources may 


pollen 


advisable to 
queen excluders from double-story hives 
during the winter months. If a queen ex 


remove 
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cluder is left below the food chamber of 
a double-story hive during the winter, the 
queen may be lost because of being un- 
able to remain in the center of the clus- 
ter of bees. Sometimes a colony forms the 
winter cluster on the lower set of frames 
in early winter. However, the cluster, if 
strong enough, will work upwards, as the 
winter advances and as the bees move on 
to new honey. One winter we tried leav- 
ing the queen excluders below food cham- 
bers during the winter. Some of the colo- 
nies lived. Other colonies died because the 
queens were unable to pass through the 
queen excluders in order to remain in the 
center of the clusters. 
Tartaric Acid in Sugar Syrup 

Question. Is it necessary to use tartaric 
acid in making sugar syrup for winter bee 
food? Some say it is, and others say it isn’t 
dames Brady, New Bork. 

Answer.—Years ago we fed 
able sugar syrup, approximately 20 or 30 


consider 


pounds to each colony during early Oc 
tober. We found frequently that the sugar 
syrup would granulate over the holes in 
the lids of ten-pound pails which we used 
for feeding. We found also that a consid 
erable portion of the syrup would granu- 
late after the bees stored it in the combs. 
We decided to tartaric acid to pre- 
vent granulation. This worked out to good 


use 


advantage. We used three-quarters of an 
ounce of tartaric acid to each 25 ] 
of sugar. The tartarie acid comes in pow 
der form and is put into the syrup while 
it is being mixed. We recommend the use 
of tartarie acid, but it is possible to use 
We now 
is seldom nee 
essary to feed sugar syrup in the fall. 
Getting Bees from Bee Tree 

Question I know where there is a bee tree 
that contains a large swarm of bees. Do you 
think it would be advisable to get the bees out 
of the tree and put them into a hive this fall 

James McDonald, Michigan 

Answer.—As you are interested in get 
ting the bees to put into a hive it would 
be inadvisable to attempt the work this 
fall, the bees 
though put into a hive would not get well 
established in their new home so late in 
the season. Transferring bees from a bee 
tree to a hive should be done during the 
warm months and preferably at the be- 
beginning of a good honey flow. At that 
time bees are gathering nectar and they 
are secreting and, therefore, 
eomb-building would proceed normally. 
During cool weather when no nectar is 
obtainable, bees can not build combs un- 
less they are fed sugar syrup and this 
would be unsatisfactory. 


/unds 


vinegar or honey instead. use 


food-chamber hives and it 


beeause swarm of even 


also wax 
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rae ~ ~ Talks to Beginners ~ 





Every month of the year is important 
to beekeepers, but the month of October 
is one of the most important months for 
beekeepers in northern latitudes. All 
work connected with bees should by rights 
be finished some time during October. In 
the South any attention colonies may 
need in preparation for winter may be 
given this month or early next month. 

Reasons for Winter Losses 

Thousands of colonies perish during the 
winter because beekeepers fail to give 
their bees the necessary attention earlier 
in the season. Of course, some defects in 
management may be ecorreeted, even in 
October. However, it is impossible to win- 
ter weak or undersized colonies satisfac- 
tory and they should be united as per di- 
reetions given in Talks to Beginners last 
month. When colonies are united late in 
the season it is unnecessary to use news- 
papers between the hives that are being 
united. 

Behavior of Bees at This Time 

Beginners will doubtless notice that the 
bees are somewhat listless and inactive 
during October. It seems that they know 
what is ahead of them and are conserving 
their energy to withstand the long, cold, 
winter. Any nectar that is gathered from 
late-blooming flowers such as goldenrod 
and aster, is deposited in the brood nest 
in cells from which the last cyele of brood 
has emerged. A considerable amount of 
pollen is stored in the bottom of the cells. 
Honey is put on top of the pollen, This 
pollen will be needed next spring for 
brood rearing. It is a mistake to change 
the arrangement of the combs in the brood 
chamber, late in the fall unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary to do so, when substi- 
tuting full combs of honey for empty 
combs, when feeding is necessary. 

The queen practically stops laying eggs 
in early October in northern latitudes and 
colonies enter their period of quiescence. 
Most of the young bees that appear on the 
seene at this time have not helped to 
gather surplus honey. These vigorous 
voung bees that have just emerged from 
the cells are destined to carry on the ae 
tivities of the colony until spring. Their 
work will consist largely of helping to 
regulate the temperature of the hive 
during, the winter and this is accomplish 
ed by generating heat within the winter 


cluster by muscular activity. It is quite 
necessary, therefore, that there be a rea- 
sonably large force of young vigorous bees 
to carry on during the cold winter months. 
Many of the old bees die before spring. 
They have already done their part earlier 
in the season. 
Strength of Colony Needed for 
Wintering 

If the beginner will look into a colony 
on a frosty morning he will find that the 
bees have formed a cluster which is spher- 
ical in shape. By rights, the cluster should 
occupy at least five or six spaces between 
the combs. In some instanees, very popu- 
lous colonies occupy seven or eight combs 
on a cold morning. It is easy to under- 
stand why a very populous colony will 
survive the rigors of a cold winter bet 
ter than a weaker colony. Smaller colonies 
have greater difficulty in maintaining the 
required temperature of the hive during 
the cold months. 

Amount of Honey Needed for Winter 

Many beginners make the mistake of 
leaving an insufficient amount of honey 
with each colony for winter. Beginners 
apparently think that they can easily fur 
nish more honey if needed, either during 
winter or early spring. This is a mistake. 
The required amount of honey should be 
furnished in the fall, so that the bees 
may have it when needed. By rights, each 
colony should have at least 30 pounds of 
honey for outdoor wintering. This amount 
will carry a colony until spring. Forty 
five or fifty pounds of honey left with 
each colony in the fall makes spring feed 
ing unnecessary. 

Beginners who are using food-chamber 
hives do not have to worry about winter 
stores, especially in regions where the 
season has been favorable for nectar se- 
cretion. The beginner will doubtless un- 
derstanding that a food chamber is either 
a shallow or a deep extracting super well 
filled with honey, this in addition to what 
honey there may be in the food chamber 
of the hive. It simply means that each col 
ony is wintered in a two-story hive. Colo 
nies that have been kept in food-chamber 
hives throughout the season are likely to 
be stronger in bees than colonies without 
food chambers. There is this added advan- 
tage in wintering in a food chamber hive; 
the winter cluster forms between the two 
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sets of frames and the bees can move lat- 
erally if necessary, on to fresh honey 
during the winter. 

As a rule, the cluster of bees in early 
winter is found near the front of the hive. 
The cluster moves upward, then backward, 
as the winter advances. 


Beginners who are wintering colonies 
in single-story hives may estimate the 
amount of honey in each hive by exam- 
ining each comb. A standard comb com- 
pletely filled with honey contains between 
five and six pounds. On this basis it is 
a comparatively easy matter to estimate 
the amount of honey in the hive. 


Another way to decermine the amount 
of honey in each hive is to weigh the 
The weight of a ten-frame 
standard single-walled hive of bees should 
be not less than 70 pounds. A standard 
ten-frame with a metal cover and 
inner cover but with empty combs weighs 
about 34 pounds. Making allowance for 
some pollen and four or five pounds of 
bees, about 40 pounds should be deducted 
from the total weight of the hive to de- 
termine the amount of honey. An eight- 
frame hive equipped should 
about 65 pounds. If any hives 
weigh less, the only safe thing to do is to 
substitute frames heavy with honey for 
frames that are light, to bring the weight 
up to the required amount, or, feed sugar 
syrup. 


hive. gross 


hive 


similarly 
weigh 


How to Make and Feed Sugar Syrup 


In order to estimate the amount of syr- 
up needed one must plan on as many 
pounds of granulated sugar as the colony 
is short on stores, not allowing for water 
used in making the syrup. For example, if 
a colony needs ten pounds of stores ten 
pounds of granulated sugar is needed. 

For making bee syrup, use only the best 
grade of granulated sugar. The syrup 
should be mixed in the proportion of two 
parts of granulated sugar to one part of 
water, either by weight or by measure. 
The 


in the 


granulated 
water 


sugar should be stirred 
which should be heated to 
the boiling point. The stirring should be 
continued until all of the granules are 
dissolved. 


It is an advantage to use tartarie acid 
in making the syrup. About three-quarters 
of an ounce of tartarie acid should be 
used for each 25 pounds of sugar. The 
acid comes in powdered form and should 


be mixed with the syrup, as it is made. The 
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acid prevents the syrup from granulating 
after it is stored in the combs. 
A Convenient Feeder 

One of the most convenient feeders is 

a ten-pound friction-top pail with about 

20 holes punched with a small nail in the 

lid. The syrup should be fed while hot. 

The pail of syrup should be inverted over 

the hole in the inner cover of the hive. 


This puts the syrup where the bees can get 


to it easily. If an inner cover is not used, 
the pail of syrup can be inverted directly 
over the top-bars of the frames. In this 
case it is an advantage to place some 
pieces of burlap or old sacks over the top 
of the pail in order to retain the heat of 
the syrup so that it may be taken readily. 








Sometimes pail of syrup is inverted directly 

over tops of frames, when hive does not have an 

inner cover, and empty super is placed under 
hive cover. 


An empty hive should be placed under the 
regular hive cover to protect the feeder 
can while the feed is being taken. Feed- 
ing should be done early in October, as 
soon as brood rearing has ceased, so that 
the bees may store the syrup in the cells 
of the combs before cold weather comes. 

It is to be hoped that all beginners who 
have not adopted the food-chamber hive 
may eventually do so and thus get away 
from the labor of feeding sugar syrup. It 
should be said, however, that in some re- 
gions of the North where bees are win- 
tered in cellars and confined in the hives 
for about five months it is an advantage 
to feed each colony a ten-pound pail of 
sugar syrup after the cessation of brood 
rearing just prior to the time bees are 
put in the cellar. Sugar syrup contains no 
indigestible matter for bees and is con- 
sidered a good food for bees wintered in 
bee cellars. 
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Importance of Winter Protection 


In the southern states winter protection 
for bees is not so important as it is in 
the North. However, some winter protec- 
tion for bees even in some of the south- 
ern states is an advantage. Colonies win- 
tered out of doors in the North should be 
located in spots well protected from the 
prevailing winter winds by either natural 
or artificial windbreaks. In the absence 
of natural windbreaks, such as buildings, 
trees, or hills, it is an advantage to build 
a board fenee with the boards spaced at 
least one inch apart, to break the force 
of the wind. 

In the North where cellar wintering is 
preferable, the cellars should be abso- 
lutely dark and the temperature should 
range between 40 and 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The top of the cellar should be below 
the frost line. The bees should be put 
into the cellar after the last good flight in 
November. 


Some beekeepers use double-walled 
hives with packing permanently built in, 
which require no additional packing. Such 
hives save labor and litter in the api- 
ary. Bees in single-walled hives should be 
packed. Each hive can be packed in a 
box large enough to allow for two to five 
inches of packing on the sides and ends 
and four to eight inches on the top. It is 
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an advantage to have some bottom pack- 
ing as well. A bridge or tunnel must be 
provided at the entrance of the hive 
se that the bees can fly out on warm davs 
during the winter. The entrance of the 
tunnel should be reduced down to about 
* inch by 3 inches. This opening will 
exclude mice and will provide ample 
ventilation for the bees. The box con- 
taining the hive should be made water- 
proof to keep the packing dry. Tarred pa- 
per can be applied over the box. 

A simple method of packing bees for 
winter in newspapers and tarred paper is 
deseribed and illustrated on pages 605- 
607 of this issue by Mr. Benj. Nielsen of 
Aurora, Nebraska. 

Never winter hives of bees in brooder 
houses, barns or buildings above ground. 
The bees are likely to fly out of the build- 
ings through windows or other openings, 
on warm days and being unable to return 
to their hives will perish. It is preferable 
to winter bees on their summer stands 
with each hive packed to protect the bees 
against the cold weather. 

It is best not to tamper with bees dur- 
ing the winter months. Snow over the 
hive entrances does no harm as it is por- 
ous. Ice may occasionally clog hive en- 
traneces, and it is well te examine the hive 
entrances after a bad ice storm. 

















A windbreak for an apiary is a distinct advantage in wintering bees. 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 





advertisers and honest 
advertisers not 
Copy should be in 


Only responsible 
erences required from new 
sertion 


HONEY FOR SALE 





























The reliability of honey sellers is not guar 
anteed although strict references are required 

FOR SALE—Clover extri ucted. F. W. Lesser, 
Fayetteville, N. ¥ 

CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
J. F Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

CHOICE ; Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mich 

FOR SALE —~Extr: Leted and comb | honey M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 

NEW crop clover extracted honey. in new 
sixties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich 

WRITE me for prices and samp les, of honey 
I can ple ase you. Thos D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 

~ CHOIC E light extracted honey, in 60-Ib. cans, 
6c per lb. F. O. B. Roaring Branch, Pa. David 
Conn 

WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 

CHOICE Michigan honey, clover-basswood 
blend, new cans and cases. Frank Rasmussen 
Greenville, Michigan. 

WRITE for prices on new crop white clover 
extracted comb and chunk honey. H. bk. Crow 
ther Jefferson, Ohio 

~ TEN THOUSAND pounds water white sweet 
clover honey, $10.00 per ease, 120 Ibs. Ed 
Mitchell, C astalia Ohio 

FINE quality white clover honey in new 
cans and cases Sample, 15¢ Any quantity 
case or carload. Frank R. Parmelee, Le Roy, 
x. Y 

FANCY white comb, $3.25 case: No. 1 white, 
$2.75; No. 2 white, or No. 1 amber, $2.25; 
white clover extracted, 7c. C. B. Howard, Ge 
neva, N. ¥ 

EXTRACTED white clover honey in 5-Ib. 
pails and 60-lb. cans. 1-lb. sample, 20¢; new 
crop; also comb honey. F. W. Summerfield. 
Grand Rapids, Ohio 

NEW crop section comb honey, nice white 
stock securely packed in carrier crates of four 


and eight cases. Producers’ 


Association, 


NEW YORK State 


The Oulecnde Honey 
Denver, Colo. 


comb and extracte od honey, 











buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans, for 
$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and ineluding fourth zone, for $2.00 a 
ean. Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 


honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


advertise 
known to us. 
the 


} 


will be admitted to these columns. Ref 
Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
15th of month preceding 


ments 






































CHOICE clover comb honey. Forrest Dygert 
lilammond, N 

EXTRA fine clover honey. Case or car “ar. Edw. 
Klein, Gurnee, Ll 

CLOVER honey in sixties or fives. E. C. Sny 
jer, Bloomville Ohio 

CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans. Wells B 
Crane. MeComb, Ohio 

FIVE tons clover honey extracted and comb 
T. Hyberg, Hamel, Minn. 

CHOICE clover honey in 60's. Woodward 
Apiaries, Clarksville, N j 

NEW crop comb and extracted honey. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 

LIGHT amber goldenrod honey at 6c. The 
Vik Apiaries, Indepe ndence, Ohio 

BEST comb and extr: ieted clover honey Por 
terholm Apiarie Adrian, Michigan 

FINE quality white clover comb, $2.88 case 
Clarence Engle, Ke arneysville, W. Va. 

550 ‘ASSES clover basswood comb hones 
Charles “Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 7. 

SEND for honey prices. Discount for quan 
tity orders. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

FINE quality New York State extracted hon 
ey. Emery Horton, West Bloomfield, N 

FOR SALE-——Michigan white extracted honey 
in 60-Ib. cans. M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing 
Mich. 


NORTHERN "Michigan raspberry and 
honey in new 60's. C. J. Freeman, 
Mich 


clover 


Mesick, 




















SUPERB quality comb and extracted now 
ready. Prices on request. Howard Grimble, Hol 
comb, ma = 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. drum: 
fine quality, 7e per Ib. f. 0. b. Geo. M. Sowar 
by, Cato, N. Y 

~ NEW crop white honey, 60-Ib. cans or small 
er, 8-oz. sample, 15c. Clarence Deeter, Greet 
ville. Ohio, Rt. 3 

CLOVER extracted, new sixties, case or ton 
lots. Also comb. Satisfaction guaranteed. I. R 
VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 

HARRIS can please you with fancy white 
extracted. New cans. Case or carload N 
Harris, St. Louis, Michigan. 

1934 CROP clover honey. Comb in eight-case 
earriers Faney, $3 50: No. 1, $3.00 per case 
W: alter A Wood, Naples, N. Y. 

FINEST white clover honey, in new 60’ 
$9.00 per case of 120 Ibs. net. Sample, 10: 
W. J. Manley, Sandusky, Mich. 

BUCKWHEAT. 5%%c; goldenrod, 6c; als¢ 
huckwheat. part goldenrod, 5%c, in_ sixties 
Sample, 15c. No stamps. Otto Hurd, Phalanx 
Ohio 

NEW clover comb honey, in eight-case car 
riers, $3.25 per case, No. 1 grade: No. 2, $2.75 
per case. Extracted, two 60-lb. cans to the case 
$9.00. Sample, 15c. Chas. B. Hatton, Andover. 
Rt. 2, Ohio. 





avacak 





wii 
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WHITE clover 60’s, 7%e lb. Light amber 
clover, 6 ee lb. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 
FANCY clover honey and all other gri ide: s, in 
60s; one can or a hundred. Finger Lakes Api- 
aries, Homer, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Sweet clover, alfalfa, basswood 


10c. K. A. 


blend, at 7c per Ib, f. o. b. 
Gallant, Cato, N. Y. 


Sample 




















MICHIGAN finest white clover honey, in 60- 
lb. cans, case or carload. Arthur Thayer & 
Sons, Freeland, Mich. 

~ CHOICE new crop clover honey in new 60-lb. 
cans. Also amber honey. Sample, 15¢c. Noah 
Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 

FINE light colored honey in sixties 8c; 
chunk; lle per Ib. Sample, 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn 
& Sons, Ottoville, Ohio 

FINEST eve produced here; extra light clo- 
ver, $8.25 per case; white comb, $3.25 case. 
Li L. Reynolds, Pen Argyl, Pa 

~CLOVER-B: ASSWOOD blend honey, , well rip- 





ened, in new 60-lb. cans. Sample on request. 
B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 

OHILO’S finest extracted white clover honey. 
Sample, 10c. Prices upon request. The Clover- 


dale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


WHITE clover, amber, buckwheat, 
and extracted, all grades. Discount 
lots. Write F. J. Smith, Castalia, 

RASPBERRY, CLOVER—New 
obtainable, in 5-lb. pails, 10c¢; in 
Murray's Golden Apiaries, Clarion, 

WHITE CLOVER-BASSWOOD 
color, heavy body, 7c; also pure 
Te; new cans and Harold 
ville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Several 
cious well-ripened 
pound cans, 2 
\piaries, 


FOR 





both comb 
on quantity 
Ohio 





crop, finest 

60s, BM4e. 
Mich. 

~ honey fine 
buckwheat, 

Long, Mill- 








cases 





deli- 
60- 
View 


thousand 
white 
to case, &e 
Savanna, Ill. 


SALE—Finest white 
honey in new 60-Ib. cans. 8e 
120 lbs. or more, F. O. B. 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 


KIRK’S best quality 
new sixties. Case or carload 
anteed. Prices on request. Sample, 
C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa 


FINEST Michigan clover honey: in new cans 
and cases. A little amber for baking purposes. 
Write for your requirements. E. D. Townsend 
& Sons, Northstar. Michigan 


NEW crop clover honey, best quality, new 
60-lb. tins, in lots of 1 to 5, at 7%e per Ib.; 
larger quantities, 7e per Ib. It will please you. 
W. D. Achord. Findlay. Ohio 

HOWDY'’S HONEY—White. 
ed in new sixties, $5 per can. Ten or more, &c 
per lb. F. O. B. Ithaca. Howard Potter, Ithaca, 
Michigan. (Personal, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 

SALE—Fancy 
six-case lot, $4.00; 
No. 1, amber and clover mixed, $2.50, not 
wrapped. In quantity lots, write. Liberal dis 
count. N. B. Querin & Son, Bellevue, Ohio 


1934 granulated clover-bi ASSWwood honey. 
blended by the bees. 


Well ripened, heavy of 
body, fine taste and a nice very light amber 
color; $4.50 a 60-Ib. ean. For larger orders, 
write for prices. Sample, 19¢. M. Noack, 3911 
Polk St., cnn TH. 


pounds, 
honey, in new 


per lb. Valley 





clover extracted 
per Ib, by 
Flint. L. S. 


case of 


Griggs, 





sweet clover honey in 
Satisfaction guar 
20c. Harry 











clover extract 











comb honey, 


ease, $3.50: 


wrapped 
No. 1 in paper 


FOR 








TTT nim 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—wWe will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
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buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 





CASH for dark grades of honey. C. 
ski, Gurnee, Illinois. 

WANTED- 
sample, state 
Farms, Shoals, 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

WANTED—-White extracted honey, 
and ecarlots. State quantity and price. 
sample. Morehead Apiaries, Convoy, Ohio. 

WwW "ANTE D—Carlots or 
extracted honey. Mail 
Clover Blossom Honey 


WANTED—Carloads 
of extracted honey; 


Jankow- 





Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
quantity and price. Sherfick 
Ind. 








Truck 
Mail 


less of white clover 
price and sample to 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





carloads 
samples 


than 
Mail 


and less 


also comb. 


and best prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, Ocon 
omowoc, Wisconsin. 
WANTED—-Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 


will find it to their 
with us. Please send 
available and prices. 
Hamilton & ¢ poem 1 


advantage to communicate 
samples, state quantity 
California Honey Company, 

Agent, 108 W. Sixth St., 





Los Angeles, ‘ali fornia. 
sninntniuittttt int f 
_FOR SALE 
vvevnoeenanasnannnnconnsenenenncceisennsnny 0s 
SAVE queens. Safin cages now 15c, ten for 
$1. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 
FOR SALE—Old-fashioned round straw bee 
hives. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich 





ELECT RIC ry ‘comb honey cutting knives, un 
capping knives, $10.00 each: with thermostat, 
$14.00. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. 


BEST quality bee supplies attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 








quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 











cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

‘‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, see cut on page 
574. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 

MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian bees and 
queens. Get in touch with us for your 193 
needs. Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala 

t+ET STUNG—These queens winter and pay 


$6.50: 25, 


Shellman, 


$13.50; 


Georgia. 


their way; 70c each; ten, 
50, $25.00. D. W. Howell, 

FOR SALE—250 colonies of bees, guaranteed 
free from disease, shop equipment, Root 45- 
—— Simplicity extractor. Mrs. A. B. Arnett, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


~ THREE-BANDED 
that are real honey 
work with, at code 
Graham, N. C. 
Ts AUC ‘AS IAN 
tober delivery, 


good honey 
Tillery 





Italian bees and queens 
gatherers and gentle to 
prices, Alamance Bee Co., 


and Oc 
bees and 


Lewis & 


‘QUEENS September 
that produce gentle 
gatherers at code prices 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


To trade 


IN 





WANTED 
Snapp Printing Co., 
EXCHANGE—Methods and 
ica’s most famous trappers for bee 
azines, or what! Voyles Williams, A 


LETTERHEADS, 
quality considered 
keepers’ Printing 
tertown, Wis 
BEEKEEPERS—Improve 
by planting vitex trees, or 
trees, 40c; one-year old 
seed at $1.00 per ounce 
smith, Galena, Kansas 


uugannnvavuauearuenevannayauiei 

TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

FOR SALE 
J. Williams, Attica, 
~~ CHOICE clover 
Wm. J. Martin, 
~ DELICIOUS 
Prepaid to third 
ter, Pa. 


printing for honey 


Greenville, Tenn. 
books by 
books, 
shland, 





Amer 
mag 
Ky 
prices, 
Bee 
Wa 





lowest 
prices free. 
1010 Eighth, 


envelopes, 
Samples, 
Company, 





of nectar 
Two year old 
trees, 25c. New tested 
All prepaid. Joe Stall 


sources 


seed 





Extracted and comb honey. R 


Ohio. 





also amber, in 60's 


Mich. 


clover honey, 6-lb. can 
zone. L. H. Lindemuth, 


honey 

Croswell, 
SL.O00 

Lehmas 





FOR SALE—5% tons of Michigan clover 
honey. Sample, 20c. A. S. Tedman, Weston 
Mich. 

WHITE light amber and amber honey, in 5, 


10 and 60 Ib 
New York. 
BUCKEYE extractor 
Power. Carl Landwehr 
Write for price. 


tins. Harry T. Gable, Remulus 


fair condition 
Ohio. F. O. B 


8-frame, 
Delphos, 


BUY Alger’s long-bodied, long-tongued hon 
eybees; 10-frame hives, 100 colonies, and 200 
full-depth supers. Certificate of inspection fur 
nished. Alger, Waukau, Wis 

“BLACK LOCUST TREES (Robinia Pseudo 
Acacia)—Bloom after fruit trees and before 
clover. Plant a hundred in your neighborhood 
to insure extra heavy brooding just before 
clover starts. Make fine windbreaks or street 
plantings. Trees sent post or express paid 
Ready now until April. 10,000 fine trees avail 
able; 5 ft., $10.00 per 100; 4 ft., $8.00 per 
100; 3 ft., $6.00 per 100; 2 ft., $5.00 per 100 
Do not order less than 50 of a size. Correspond 
ence invited. Conrad G. Kruse, Logansville 
Wis. 

Ween 


GOVERNMENT HONEY MARKET BEPORT 
(Continued from page 5 
One car water white mixed clovers re cana sold 
at 5.4c, 2 ears white 5%c, with cans furnished: 
smaller lots, 6%e per Ib 
Summary.—Temperatures 
normal throughout the 
try, but higher than 
coast and west of the 
fall has been heavy 
and in seattered 
until with few 
everywhere in 
the country 


needs. The 





have been below 
central part of the coun 
normal along the eastern 
Continental divide. Rain 
along the eastern seaboard 
parts of the central states, 
exceptions the top almost 
the eastern and central parts of 
has sufficient moisture for present 
sub-soil still needs more moisture 
over most of the central west. Rainfall was so 
heavy and accompanied by so much cool weath- 
er over much of the eastern and central states 
that the fall flow has so far been curtailed, but 
a lot flow from goldenrod, aster, smartweed 
and other late blooms is possible. In California 
and occasionally in the plains states much feed 
ing for winter will be necessary but over most 
of the country stores are ample and the condi 
tion of colonies is satisfactory. Brood rearing 
is continuing rather late. Demand for honey is 
perhaps not quite so brisk as it was at the 
start of the new season, but it continues rather 
active and many carloads are being sold. Local 
demand is also good as the shortness of the 


soil 





| 
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crop becomes more evident. Prices are generally 
le to 2e per pound above those of last year 
though occasional price-cutters are found. Good 
comb honey is especially scarce. Export demand 
has been negligible with advancing market 
prices 





cA ‘Word of 
cAppreciation_ 


We do appreciate the pat- 


ronage of our bee and 


queen customers this past 


season, and we hope that 


the queens from our Im- 


ported stock may prove 


better than any that you 


have ever tried. 


Che A. I. “Room (o. 


MEDINA, OHIO 





HOME MADE CANDY... 


Earn good money 
beginning 






from the very 
Make candy at home in 
spare time. Start small; grow quick- 
ly. Expert teaches practical, money- 
making methods by mail. Big profits 
all year round. Write for free details. 
LEWIS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Suite SS-4321 Washington, D. C. 





Carniolans-Caucasians 


The queen-rearing season is ended for this 
vear. We appreciate very highly and wish to 
thank our many customers for their valued or 
ders. We expect to be prepared to serve all old 
end many new patrons better next season 
Code prices 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


PACKAGE BEES 
For 1935 


At Code Prices. Let us save you money by fur- 
nishing good queens with the packages. 


The Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, Rt. 1, La. 
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Large Window Cartons Cost Less 


Than Decorated Cellophane if Saving in Labor is Considered i 


HONEY— 


--Easily Packed 
--Well Protected 
--Better Displayed 
--Sells at Best Price 
















































Honey Jar 


A beautiful container, of white 
glass. White enamel caps, furnish- 
ed in 8, 16, 32 and 48 ounce sizes. 
Same price as round and paneled 





jars. 


PRICES OF PAILS AND CANS 


2¥-lb. can, 24 to carton, wt. 16 Ibs....... $1.0¢ per carton 
21/.-lb. can, 100 to carton, wt. 35 Ibs.......... $3.60 for 100 
5-lb. pail, 12 to carton, wt. 13 lbs...... .90 per carton 
5-lb. pail, 5@ to carton, wt. 29 lbs...... $3.15 per carton 
10-lb. pail, 6 to carton, wt. 12 lbs...... .70 per carton 
10-1b. pail, 50 to carton, wt. 45 lbs....... $4.60 per carton 


Write for prices on quantity lots. Prices F. O. B. Medina, Ohio. 
Write for quotations F. 0. B. other shipping points. 


PE MAV REN TIAN APIARIE 
4 , dete the Pies - 





ar _—_—— 
(Labels not included 
in prices.) 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


| Tos go 
i ye Siirat ht | 
New 

Modernistic 














~—— 
— 
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30 ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS < 


**Eat Honey’’ Stickers, 1000, only 40c. 


Bee Supeuies 


HONEY 
LABELS 


SAMPLE FREE + WRITE 








<= 





Bee Suppuies THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 





We offer you unsurpassed quality, young bees, select queens, on time shipments, large 
quantities, full weights, light cages, safe arrival and satisfaction. 
QUEENS BY MAIL POSTPAID 
1to 9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 250 or more 
70¢ each 65c each 55c each 50c each 45c each 42Y2c each 
For queenless packages, deduct price of queens. For shipment by parcel post, add 20c per 
package, plus postage. For larger packages, add 80c for each additional pound of bees. 


Place your order now for choice of shipping dates and have your bees when wanted. Full 
line of Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at catalog prices. 


YORK BEE CC CO, _The Universal Apiaries Jesup, Go. 











Garon’s Bright ‘fi’ Italian Queens 


If you have not yet tried our ‘‘Diamonds,’’ we can supply them now, 
or quote you on your 1935 requirements. We are as far advanced with 
preparations for 1935 as the season will permit. We are looking ahead 
for some of your business. 


GARON BEE CO., Donaldsonville, La. 
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Better Bred Italian Queens 


Send us your rush orders as we are prepared 
to take care of them, with the same quality and 
as heretofore 


October, 


service 
Queens—1 to 9, 70c; 9-24, 65c; 24-49, 55c; 
50-99, 50c; 100-249, 45c; 250 or more, 42'c. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 


Try the E. A. Simmon’s Apiaries 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
There are none better. They have given satis 
faction for over 30 years. Caged the day they 
are shipped. Ready to lay when you get them. 
1 to 9, 70c each; 10 to 24, 65c each. 
E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES, Greenville, Ala. 
Powell Owen, Mgr. 








Hollopeter’s Queens 


SUCCESSFUL REQUEENING can still be 
accomplished and the new queen not having 
gone through a period of heavy laying, will, in 
the spring, be full of vim and vigor ready to 
do a full season's work. A generous supply of 
pollen and nectar still coming in, make our 
jall queens the equal of any summer reared 
ones. Then, too, being bred by Mr. Hollopeter 
from our home grown stock, we have a dis 
tinctive strain of Italians noted for their hardi 


working qualities and gentleness. 
Untested queens, by return mail: 1, 70c; ten, 
$6.50; 25, $13.75; 50, $25. Tested queen, $1.50. 
No disease, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


With Gleanings since 1911. 


N 


"LT 


| Winter Poshing Case 


for Bee Hives 


R 
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Galvanized Sheet Steel 


Quickly Assembled and Dismantled by 
Sliding Seams. No Bolting, Riveting 


| 

| sas 

or Nailing. 

| 

F'acks flat in small space for storing and ship 

| ping. Great time saver, weather proof and gives 

pertect protection to bees. Dimensions 21% 

inches wide, 25% inches long by 21% inches 
high. Very durable, economical and will save 


you money 
Price, $2.75 each, for single case, and $2.50 
ach in standard package of five. 


CLARK SPRAY MACHINE Co. 
HARTFORD OHIO 





Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 


NORTHERN BRED 


1 to 9 70c each 

10 to 24 ... 660 each 

25 to 49 . .55¢ each 

50 or more sc gaara ae ae 60c each 
World wide reputation for honey-gathering, har- 


diuess gentleness, ete., since 1879. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Oircular free. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN 


KENTUCKY 


Lot amen =a 


1 untested laying queen 80c 
6 for $4.50 12 for $8 


hor wish 


Beason Wage how! Conn. 








Wanted . White 
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Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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640 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE October, 1934 





Paducah, Kentucky 


I beg to announce that I have moved my factory to Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, from which point I will be able to serve you better and 
cheaper than ever before. Many trains leave Paducah every day 
and the freight rates are actually less to and from Paducah to 
most points in the South (excepting Louisiana) than to and from 
WALTER T. KELLEY pfouma. This is why I moved to Paducah. 


WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


Let me work your wax into bee comb foundation this fall. I will do this on a cash basis or 
take my working charges out in wax. 


QUEENS—Select laying Italian queen bees. Send your orders to me at Paducah for quick 
delivery, 1 to 9, 70c; 10 to 24, 65c; 25 to 49, 60c; 50, 50c. 


WAX AND HONEY, OR WHAT HAVE YOU, ACCEPTED IN TRADE. 


The Walter T. Kelley Company, Paducah, Kentucky 
















Dependable Italian Queens 


Our summer and fall flow has begun, making natural conditions ideal for queen rearing. 
INSTANT SERVICE 
Orders received by noon are shipped same day. 
PRICES By a OF SEASON: 
10-24 99 100-249 250 or more. 


9 
70¢ 65c 550 50c 45¢ 421/50 


J. E. WING, Cottonwood, California 





HALF A MILLION 


Merrill’s Quality Queens have been used in 25 years. We believe they are good. 
You try them and let us know how they work for you. 
Prices—Italian Queens: 1-9, 70c; 10-24, 65c; 25-49, 55c; 50-99, 50c; 100-250, 


45c; 250 or more, 421/.c. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers. BUCATUNNA, MISS. 
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